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Sadler’s Wells 
Theatre 


Rosebery Avene EC! 


Evenings at 7.30 p.m. 
Box Office: TERminus 1672/3. 





The autumn repertoire will include 


The Flying Dutchman Wagner 
Falstaff Verdi 
Hansel and Gretel Humperdinck 
The Merry Widow Lehar 
Samson and Delilah Saint-Saens 
Schwanda the Bagpiper Weinberger 
The Seraglio Mozart 
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MAILING LIST “Subscribers (3/6 per year) may 
book seats ond week in advance of the general 
public. For details please write to the Mailing 
List Department, Sadler's Wells Theatre, Rose- 
bery Avenue, ECI. 





ROYAL OPERA HOUSE 


COVENT GARDEN 


The Royal Opera House, Covent Garden 
Led., in association with the Arts Council 
of Great Britain 


presents 


THE COVENT 
GARDEN OPERA 


Boris Godunov Samson 
Aida The Bartered Bride 
Der Rosenkavalier 
and 


THE ROYAL BALLET 


Full details of programmes from 
Box Office, COV 1056, and the daily 
papers. 








ROYAL FESTIVAL HALL 
THURSDAY, NOV. 27, at 8 


JOHN COAST LTD., presents 
ROYAL PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 


SAMUEL ROSENHEIM 
Symphony No, 239............... Mozart 


Piano Concerto in G, K.453...Mozart 


YOKO KONO 


Recitative and Aria, Abschenlicher 
RONNIE ccncesncsccnenaphanhes Beethoven 


GRE BROUWENSTIJN 


Symphony No. 39 in E flat...Mozart 


Tickets: 5/-, 7/6, 10/-, 12/6, 15/-, from 
Royal Festival Hall (WAT 3191) and 
usual Agents. 











After dining at ALBERT one feels 
at Peace with all the World. 
—Robin Douglas 


RESTAURANT 
ALBERT 


53-55 Beak Street, 
Regent Street, W.1. 
* 


CONTINENTAL CUISINE 


under personal supervision of 
MONSIEUR ALBERT 
. 

LUNCH 3 Course 7s. 6d. 
DINNER 4 «: eS 
Also A La Carte specialities. 
Facilities for parties up to 50 
Licensed till midnight 
Reservations up to 10.30 p.m. 
GERrard 1296. 
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FAVOURITE OPERAS J. CUTH- 
BERT HADDEN Besides briefly relating 
the stories of forty-six operas, the 
author has analysed their music and 
given lively biographical details of the 
twenty-nine composers whose works 
they are. Cloth 12s 6d 
OPERAS OF WAGNER J. CUTH- 
BERT HADDEN A book for the musical 
amateur who wants to hear a Wagner 
music-drama, and wants to know, first 
and chiefly, ‘what it is all about’. 
Technicalities have been avoided as far 
as possible, the one aim being to give 
lovers of opera a clear understanding of 
the several works in the Wagnerian 
repertoire. 7s 6d 
OPERA TUNES TO REMEMBER 
FLORENCE M. CLARK ‘Eighteen 
operas are presented, each witn a 
charming little wood-cut, its story, a 
list of its characters, the dates of its 
composer, and its principal . . . themes. 
Each chapter closes most usefully with 
a list of gramophone records. . . 

Absorbingly attractive.’ — Music in 
Schools Illustrated 6s 
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THE AGE OF 


JEAN DE 
RESZKE 


P. G. HURST 


The well-known collector of early 

records gives a lively and detailed 

account of opera ia England from 
1874 to 1914. 


The ideal present for opera-lovers. 


30s. 


CHRISTOPHER JOHNSON 
Publishers Ltd., 


20 illustrations. 


11/14 Stanhope Mews West, S.W.7. 
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THE OPERA 
SCHOOL 


JOAN CROSS, C.B.E, 


MORLEY COLLEGE, 
Westminster Bridge 


ANNE WOOD 


Road, 
London, S.E.1. 
New Classes Opening 
for 
STUDENT CONDUCTORS 
and 
STUDENT PRODUCERS 


Limited number of scholarships and 
bursaries available, 





Full particulars from: 


School Ltd., 
at above address. 
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MOZART 


REQUIEM 


IN D MINOR K626 


TERESA 
STICH-RANDALL (Soprano) 


IRA MALANIUK (Contralto) 
WALDEMAR KMENTT (Tenor) 


KURT BOHME (Bass) 





FRANZ SCHUTZ (Organ) 


The Vienna Symphony Orchestra 
conducted by KARL BOHM 


ABL 3213 
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LONG-PLAVING RECOROS 





Philips Electrica! Limited, Gramophone Records Division, Stanhope House, 
Stanhope Place, London, W.2. Philips are world-renowned makers of Radiograms, 
Record Players and Record Playing Equipment incorporating the 

world-famous ‘Featherweight’ Pick-up. 
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“4 Rose by any other name . 

said Shakespeare 

and we hope he will forgive us for using 

this famous quotation to introduce a 

FROM change in our already famous trade mark. 


te, THE LONG PLAYING RECORD om 
THE 














Lome MATING LIBRARY FACTORY FRESH yo _sonclnarme 
SALES SERVICE IS ALTERED 
by MCRD BUT THE SERVICE REMAINS wcona 
ie san (If not even better !) 2 ss 


The Long Playing Record Library FACTORY FRESH SALES SERVICE was launched exactly a year 
ago. Its success has been sp and of music lovers (not only in this country 
but overseas also) have followed up their first trial orders with the regular use of our service for 
all the L/Ps they purchase, We have received many many 'etters congratulation, of thanks 
for the —~ of records supplied, and even of amazement that such a high standard was 
consistently possible. 


But it just so happens that the letters F.F.S.S. can stand equally well for 
FACTORY FRESH SALES SERVICE 


for 
FULL FREQUENCY STEREOPHONIC SOUND 
and this latter phrase is already in use by one of our major recording companies in launching 
their new Stereo discs. 
Rather than caus: any confusion in the minds of the record buying public we are therefore 
modifying our trade mark to leave out the letters F.F.S.S. and we are substituting instead the 
initial letters of our own organisation—L.P.R.L. 
it is with pleasure that we make this gesture to a company whose present achievements in 
realism of recorded sound promise that F.F.S.5. may soon be synonymous with a hitherto 
undreamed of recording realism. 
THE LONG PLAYING RECORD LIBRARY LTD., 
SQUIRES GATE STATION APPROACH, BLACKPOOL, LANCS. 











THE WORLD’S GREATEST BOOKSHOP 


* * FOR BOOKS*# ¥ 


BOOKS x MUSIC x RECORDS 


@ Foyles is a truly delightful place to visit. I 
call at your music department as often as I can 
and usually find several items— books or music 
—which would not be obtainable elsewhere. © 


—A Famous Musician 


119-125 CHARING CROSS RD., LONDON, W.C.2 


Gerrard 5660 (20 lines) ¥e Open 9-6 (Mon. and Thurs. 9-7) 
Nearest Station : Tottenham Court Road. 
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A new L.P.1 ording of VERDI'S 


Simon Boccanegra 





RE Ref 
Photo shows Tito Gobbi in the title role. 


TITO GOBBI 


as Simon 


VICTORIA DE LOS ANGELES 


as Maria 


BORIS CHRISTOFF 


as Jacopo 


ORCHESTRA AND CHORUS OF THE OPERA HOUSE, ROME 
conducted by GABRIELE SANTINI 
Recorded in the Opera House, Rome 
ALPS1634 ALP1635-6 
These records are supplied in special illustrated box (at 


no extra charge) with analytical notes. Records may 
be purchased separately. Libretto availabie shortly. 


HIS MASTER’S VOICE 


LONG PLAY 3354 R.P.M. RECORDS 
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Comment 


‘No one at the moment responsible for an opera company in this 
country could, with his hand on heart, say that he would be certain to 
have a company to run this time next year.’ So wrote David Webster, 
Covent Garden’s General Administrator, in OPERA last February. A few 
weeks later the famous Sadler’s Wells crisis broke, and it indeed did look 
as if that theatre was going to close. Fortunately the public outcry and 
the promises of financial help were such as to prevent this disaster. A 
little later the Carl Rosa Company, which as readers will remember, was 
able to plan a spring tour under Professor Proctor-Gregg, faced its 
crisis, the result of which was that the Arts Council withdrew its finan- 
cial support from the Company, and instead sent out its Touring Opera, 
1958 for the autumn. When 1959 begins however, there will be neither a 
Carl Rosa nor any other Touring Company on the road—Mr Webster’s 
prophecy is beginning to be fulfilled. 

There is one great consolation however. Sadler’s Wells have been 
able to put forward a new plan which has been approved by the Arts 
Council, which will provide a better basis for the touring of opera and 
also a more stable future for Sadler’s Wells. In brief, Sadler’s Wells will 
present opera as in the past at Rosebery Avenue; and it will present 
operetta at the London Coliseum. To enable it to do this, the Sadler’s Wells 
Opera Company will be enlarged to comprise two orchestras, choruses, 
opera ballets and pools of principal singers, using many of those who 
had been employed in “Touring Opera, 1958’, which in its turn had 
employed a goodly portion of the old Carl Rosa personnel. This will 
ensure a full year’s employment for the artists ; and because of the grant 
to Sadler’s Wells from I.T.V. (see opERA Comment, July) and the attitude 
of the L.C.C. towards this organization, it would seem that Mr Tucker 
and his associates can begin to make plans for more than one season 
ahead. One cannot overestimate the value of singing in operetta for 
young artists ; and moreover the link that will be forged between Sadler’s 
Wells and the West End by operetta seasons at the Coliseum wiil it is 
hoped bring a new type of audience to the Opera Company. This prob- 
ably may prove to be the most important thing in British opera since the 
war. And so Sadler’s Wells would seem to have arisen, if not phoenix- 
like from ashes, at least with a new look, as far as the future is 
concerned. 

In the present circumstances one cannot help feeling a pang of sorrow 
for Covent Garden, which as everyone must now know is threatened 
with closure unless more money is forthcoming. By next year Mr 
Webster’s prophecy could be fulfilled only too truly as far as his own 
theatre is concerned. 

We have in the past put forward suggestions in our pages as to how 
Covent Garden might help itself financially by organizing the equivalent 
in this country of the Metropolitan Opera Guild (opERA Comment July 
1956) ; we still believe it should do this. And is it not strange that Covent 
Garden is one of the few opera houses in the world that does not have a 
subscription series, which in every other country provides that solid 
regular core of support financial and social, that an opera house requires? 
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Oliver Messel’s design for ‘Samson’ at Covent Garden 


Handel’s ‘Samson’ 


by Raymond Leppard 


At a time when the emphasis on historical style in performance is 
very considerable we are apt to overlook the fact that, however much 
the music is reproduced in the manner of its period, the audience for 
which it was written no longer exists. If the performance is still effective 
there is nothing to regret; but if the pursuit of accurate stylistic repro- 
duction becomes an end in itself, taking precedence over effectiveness, 
then the regrets begin. Those aspects of music reflecting certain conven- 
tions of a period which we no longer share may, if slavishly reproduced, 
render the whole work ineffective to a twentieth century audience. 
Nowhere are these problems more acute or vexatious than in the per- 
formance of early eighteenth century opera. Composers and librettists 
worked within a rigid framework of formality which, like all formalities, 
closely mirror the social conventions of the time. 


The problems that arise are not, I think, to be solved by giving the 
contemporary performer or producer, carte-blanche. There is a certain 
duty to reproduce the creators’ vision as nearly as possible. Yet it is 
clearly impossible to condition a present-day audience to accept all the 
conventions of the early eighteenth-century opera-goer. The question is 
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really one of deciding what differences there are and to what extent they 
need affect performance. 

I think it is fair to say that the eighteenth century valued dramatic 
continuity far less than ourselves. Had they wished for it, composers 
would have found it almost impossible because of the conventions 
arising from the popular adulation of singers. The consequent vocal 
hierarchy had to be demonstrated exactly in quantity and brilliance of 
music to the detriment of any overall dramatic planning. The librettos 
were often of a poor quality. Even when they were written by such 
distinguished men as Metastasio or Zeno the fact that they served a 
large number of composers with little or no opportunity for alteration 
represents yet another restriction. The result was a tendency for com- 
posers to exploit the dramatic possibilities situation by situation irrespec- 
tive of dramatic continuity. This would account for the popularity of 
the da capo aria which is a form admirably suited to dramatic reflection 
but, by its nature, tends to be complete in itself. It might also explain 
the eighteenth century toleration of length. It is easier to drink more a 
little at a time than less in one long draught. 

These factors by themselves make it almost impossible to realize 
many of eighteenth century operas without terrible mutilation and 
disservice to the composer. Handel provides some exceptions to this in 
his operas and many in his oratorios. Throughout his operatic career 


Raymond Leppard, who will conduct ‘Samson’, with the producer, 
Herbert Graf 

















he experimented with ideas like the scena which might link the dramatic 
action together. But without major reforms which would have been 
against his nature he could only partly succeed. It was when he hit 
on the idea of introducing the oratorio to England that he found a way, 
perhaps by chance, to achieve a dramatic continuity impossible in the 
over-formalized opera. They were so successful that for the last nineteen 
years of his life he devoted himself to their composition to the exclusion 
of all other dramatic work. With the exception of the Messiah, which is 
in every respect a work apart, the oratorios were written for the stage. 
The title page of Samson reads: 
Samson, an oratorio. As it is perform’d at the Theatre Royal in 

Covent Garden. Alter’d and adapted to the stage from the Samson 

Agonistes of John Milton. 

The oratorios were generally performed in décor and costume with 
a chorus at the side or between the orchestra and the stage but with 
simple (and sometimes no) action. This last point is somewhat obscure. 
The practice probably varied, depending on the place and conditions of 
performance. Most of the oratorio scores contain stage directions for exit 
and entrance, which were doubtless observed wherever possible. Certainly 
they were always performed in theatres or public rooms, never in church 
as they often are today. They were regarded as sacred entertainments. 


The idea of oratorio was by no means new. It originated in Italy 
at the same time as opera, but its comparative neglect left it malleable 
and much less formalized. Moreover, after the overworked classical and 
mythological figures the reality of the biblical characters must have 
seemed wonderfully new and effective. There was, too, the advantage of 
working directly with the librettist, and in the case of Samson on one of 
the finest poems in our language. The opportunity to break away from 
such conventions as the da capo aria, to experiment with different forms, 
and to concentrate on dramatic characterization and continuity, must have 
been a great incentive for Handel to think problems out anew. He used 
less famous singers than in his operas but at least he chose them and 
was not subject to their domination. Perhaps the most important result 
of this new stimulus lay in his use of the chorus. By making it not only 
participate in the action but also reflect and expand on the important 
dramatic moments, Handel more nearly approached the classical drama 
than in opera whose very origin lay in such an attempt. 


Samson, written in 1742, was the most popular of Handel’s oratorios 
and was performed constantly in his life-time. Over a period of years 
he made many additions and alterations but the underlying scheme 
of the work remained the same. The changes almost all come into the 
category of occasional necessity or the desire for concision. In the 
preparation of the score for Covent Garden’s bicentenary production the 
first consideration has been to preserve the overall plan of the work. 
Apart from the textual evidence, it is easy to discover, from the various 
editions published during Handel's lifetime, which of the music he 
regarded as inessential. Following Handel’s precedent, we have felt free 
to omit these occasional pieces wherever they seemed superfluous or 
where they extend a section to the point of distortion. 
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Three of 
Oliver Messel’s 
costume designs for 


‘Samson ’” 
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The dramatic movement of the work is like an extraordinary con- 
trolled crescendo. The first of the three acts opens with a Philistine 
procession to the temple of their god Dagon. This is intended to throw 
into sharp relief Samson’s loneliness and degradation with which the rest 
of the act is mainly concerned. His thoughts and emotions move in a 
striking parabola. At first he is passively sorrowful, lamenting his blind- 
ness. With the visit to his captivity of his father, Manoah, and his 
devoted Israelite friends led by Micah, his mood changes into angry 
frustration. He calls on God to strike down his enemies although he 
has, as yet, no thought that he might be called to achieve it himself. He 
falls down in a state of collapse and complete despair, wishing only for 
death. These changes are wonderfully realized not only in the arias and 
recitatives but also in the choruses which reflect and heighten them. 


The second act is planned to show the rousing of Samson by the 
taunts of his enemies. It opens in the same mood of despair that ended 
the first act. Micah and the chorus pray for help, but as if in cruel 
answer comes the treacherous Delilah who has sold herself and Samson 
to the Philistines. She tries to seduce back Samson’s affections but he 
rouses himself and angrily spurns her. As soon as she has gone Harapha, 
the .Philistine Goliath, comes to jeer and taunt the foe who can no 
longer fight him. Samson, now forgetting his despair, dismisses him and 
challenges the Philistine god Dagon, to prove his strength against the 
God of Israel. This challenge is taken up in a splendid double chorus 
between the two opposing forces. 


The third act moves swiftly to its climax. Harapha summons Samson 
to the feast of Dagon. At first he refuses, but in a wonderfully quiet, 
visionary aria the idea comes to him that God might intend him to go. 
He walks alone to the feast which engulfs him. But with his new-found 
strength he pulls down the temple so destroying his enemies and himself. 
Then follows a vast Israelite funeral procession bearing Samson’s body 
away from the scene of his final victory. The mood changes from one of 
sorrow to great joy and thankfulness at the Israelites’ liberation from 
slavery with the words ‘Let the bright Seraphim in burning row, their 
loud uplifted trumpets blow’. ; 

The whole conception has a staggering modernity in its concentra- 
tion on character. The entire action takes place in one day, the last of 
Samson’s life. The more obvious aspects of his story are omitted and 
everything is concentrated in making a study of recovery from adversity. 
The plan is largely Milton’s but Handel and his librettist Newburgh 
Hamilton have most marvellously realized it in terms of music and 
drama. , 


The Philomela Opera Society has been newly formed in Lewisham and 
will give performances of Martha at the Lewisham Town Hall next year. New 
members are welcome. Details from the Secretary, 179 Brockley Road, 
London, S.E.4. 
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PEOPLE: xxxv 


Boris Christoff 
by Jacques Bourgeois 


In 1949 I started writing for 

a French weekly, also called 

Opera, which has since been dis- 

continued. Before being entrusted 

with criticisms of live music I was 

given the task of reviewing records. 

I remember that the first one I had 

to review was a 78 rpm record 

which had just been issued in 

France, on which two _ extracts 

from Boris Godunov were sung by 

an artist, unknown in my country, 

Walter Bird called Boris Christoff. This record 

impressed me enormously and when I made the usual compari- 

sons I decided that nothing comparable had come out since Chaliapin 

and Kipnis. f particularly stressed the singer’s personality which, even in 

those short fragments, succeeded in delineating the character of the 
guilty Tsar in a different, yet equally convincing manner. 

Early in 1950 I heard Christoff sing Boris at Covent Garden. On 
my return to Paris I spoke so eloquently in his defence and expressed my 
admiration so loudly that I was asked to write an official review of this 
performance for the French Opera. So it happened that Boris Christoff 
was the subject of my first real music criticism. As a firm believer in 
coincidences I was particularly pleased when he asked me to write this 
article for the English public. 

Boris Christoff was born in Sofia in 1919, the son of a teacher in 
one of the principal schools of the town. His mother was of Russian 
origin ; and in addition to this language he speaks fluent English, French, 
Italian and German, as well as, of course, Bulgarian. 

Young Boris was introduced to music at an early age, since his 
father had a good tenor voice and used to sing in amateur concerts, and 
the family lived in musical circles. His interest in music, however, sur- 
passed his parents’ expectations, and he himself relates how, in his 
insatiable appetite, he used sometimes to slip out of the house and sit on 
a bench in the town park, where loudspeakers relayed music from a 
pavilion. There, at the edge of the lake, he indulged in his first dreams, 
which vanished onty too quickly in the cares and realities of everyday 
life, the greater part of which was, of course, spent on his studies. 

On leaving school Christoff entered the University to study Law and 
Jurisprudence, but music was still his only real love and he tried for a 


Opposite, Christoff as Boris at Covent Garden, 1949. Note the similarity 
between the famous Chaliapin picture 
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place in the most famous choir in Bulgaria, the ‘Gusla’, which was 
directed by Assen Dmitrov, a conductor at the Sofia Opera House. This 
was a bold thing to do, as voices were chosen for this choir with the 
utmost care, from all classes of society; but to his great surprise he was 
accepted at once. Although he had never had a singing lesson in his life 
he was given many solo parts, and a few months later he became a 
soloist in the Cathedral choir as well. 

If it had not been for his legal studies, which scarcely interested him 
at all, Christoff would have been happy, but in spite of everything he 
passed his examinations, and then enlisted for his military service. It 
seems that he managed to pay more attention to music than soldiering, 
as he formed a group of soloists and his enthusiasm spread to the whole 
unit—including the commander! 

In 1942 Boris Christoff found himself once more a magistrate at the 
law-courts, and a member of the ‘Gusla’ choir which made its contribu- 
tion to the great Bulgarian National Day on January 19 by singing a 
Mass in the square in front of the Royal Palace, in a temperature of 
thirty-six degrees of frost. The king could hardly fail to invite the choir 
into the Palace after that, and there Christoff sang an old folksong about 
the Tsar Kram drinking wine from a cup fashioned out of the skull of 
a dead king. He was enthusiastically applauded and the king congratu- 
lated him personally adding, when he heard that the soloist was a lawyer, 
‘I am sure you should leave the law and dedicate yourself to singing’. 

Naturally such a comment impressed Christoff, even though his 
parents, who had made some sacrifices in order to establish him in his 
profession, were less enthusiastic, especially since Bulgarians believed 
that a voice could only be properly trained in Italy. A week later, how- 
ever, Christoff received a letter from the Royal Chancellery, granting 
him a study scholarship. 

Christoff’s fate was sealed, and a few days later he left for Rome, 
where he studied under Riccardo Stracciari who trained his voice in the 
Italian tradition. Eighteen months later the war overtook him and he 
escaped to Austria, but after several months in Salzburg where he strove 
to continue his musical studies, the Nazis sent him to a concentration 
camp. He was freed by the French in 1945 and a music-loving colonel 
—whom he has tried in vain to find since then—helped him to return to 
Rome. There he lived for the next few months in utter poverty, eating 
in the communal kitchen but working hard with Stracciari, who charged 
him nothing for his lessons. This famous baritone was his only singing 
teacher, and he continued studying with him until his death in 1956. 

On December 30, 1945 Christoff made his début at a concert in the’ 
St Cecilia Academy, where he sang Wotan’s Farewell, and went on to 
build up a concert career consisting mostly of classical oratorios. How- 
ever when he made his first stage appearance as Colline in La Bohéme 
at Rome on March 13, 1946, his life changed overnight. That exceptional 
stage presence, which has helped him to develop into one of the greatest 
opera singers of all time, made itself felt even in such a small part, 
and the audience demanded an encore of the Coat Song. Several months 
later he sang at the Fenice in Venice and then at La Scala. Thereafter 
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the doors of all the great opera houses of the world were open to him. 

For the last ten years Christoff has divided his time between Italian 
and Russian opera and, unique perhaps among singers in this century, 
he has succeeded equally in both. Pinza and Pasero sang Boris in ques- 
tionable style and Chaliapin was a very bad Philip, though his standing 
as a star singer carried him through in spite of his vocal technique, which 
deliberately sacrificed the bel canto line to dramatic expression. Although 
he is a natural actor, Christoff uses his intelligence as well as his instinct 
on the stage, and concentrates on intellectual refinement rather than 
natural power. His dramatic interpretations are full of subtle nuances 
and his musicianship leaves nothing to be desired. Having seen him in a 
repertory ranging from Gounod’s Faust to Boris Godunov and taking in 
Mefistofele, Ernani, Simone Boccanegra, Don Carlos, Prince Igor, 
Khovanshchina, and others, one is most struck by his extraordinary 
faculty for adapting himself to different musical styles as well as to 
different characters. He is a remarkable vocal technician and has con- 
tinued to round and mellow the timbre of his voice until it has become 
one of the most beautiful in the world. He sings Verdi with a care for 
the vocal line which modern Italian singers neglect, but without any loss 
of dramatic expression ; he declaims Mussorgsky with a moving realism 
but without sacrificing the wonderful legato phrases. 

Next season he will sing Rossini’s Moise at the Scala, and he has just 
recorded all the songs of Mussorgsky, who is in fact his favourite com- 
poser. Christoff has worked for more than three years on these songs, 
which have been collected and arranged in chronological order, and the 
result is one of the most striking documents in the history of recorded 
sound. Christoff learned a great deal from Mussorgsky, and the enor- 
mous impression made on him by Boris certainly influenced him towards 
becoming an opera singer. This and Philip II are his favourite roles. 

Christoff would also like to create a role in a modern opera, but 
says with regret that the majority of contemporary composers think 
themselves too superior to write works for specific artists. ‘During the 
last century’, he says, ‘well-known singers did much to introduce new 
music to the public, and their influence greatly benefited the composers, 
who did not think it beneath them to write music which would set off 
the accomplishments of the singers. In an art like opera such collabora- 
tion is essential, and in spite of the modern progress in production 
methods, opera cannot always live on its past.’ 

Boris Christoff is really three individuals in one. The first—the stage 
personality—can be subdivided into a whole galaxy of dyspeptic 
emperors, haughty aristocrats, fanatic prelates and crafty devils. Another 
—the professional singer—has at least as much authority as any of 
these, and opera house directors, concert organizers and recording pro- 
ducers know that it is easy to annoy him and that his annoyance can 
have some highly unpleasant repercussions. The third—the friend—is 
the most simple and charming man one can imagine. Even when he 
laughs like Mephistopheles, or orders a drink with the tone of voice of 
Boris the Tsar, it is all in good part. ‘An artist’, he likes to say, ‘must 
show off his personality on the stage, but in private life he is just like 
anyone else.’ Translated by Anne Ross 
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‘The Pilgrim’s Progress’ at Covent Garden, 1951 


Vaughan Williams and Opera 


by John Warrack 


We do not immediately think of Vaughan Williams as an opera 
composer ; yet he was sufficiently interested to concentrate on the form 
six times in his long life, and Prof. Dent once went so far as to suggest 
that posterity would eventually prefer these works to his symphonies. 
V.W. himself seems to have felt his usual doubt and diffidence about the 
true nature of his operas. Only Sir John in Love is named as one; the 
others have evasive titles. The Shepherds of the Delectable Mountains 
is a ‘pastoral episode’, The Pilgrim's Progress into which it was absorbed 
is a ‘morality’, The Poisoned Kiss is ‘a romantic extravaganza’, Hugh the 
Drover is specifically ‘a ballad opera’; while Riders to the Sea, a pure 
music drama, is simply ‘set to music by R. Vaughan Williams’, as Synge’s 
play was, word for word. He always clung to the view of himself as a 
clumsy amateur barging into professional circles—a delusion which once 
had its basis of justification, and was probably exaggerated by the long 
struggle for recognition (self-recognition included) into something as 
near a neurosis as he ever acquired. Several times he gratefully referred 
to certain people—a schoolmaster, his teacher Max Bruch—for the early 
encouragement they gave him; and one hears stories of Cambridge 
figures of the ‘nineties being quietly amused by ‘that young Ralph 
Vaughan Williams still hanging about Trinity hoping to turn into a 
composer’. 

The hesitation was, of course, a general characteristic not confined 
to the operas. He hated numbering his symphonies, or indeed defining 
his works at all by formal titles; and the perpetual self-accusations of 
‘cribbing’ and those wryly facetious programmes notes were part of a 
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vague, obsessive feeling—once the impetus of composition had faded 
and he was left with a bundle of untidy manuscript on his hands—that 
he was just a clumsy chap who'd pushed open the senior common room 
door because he couldn’t stop himself and blundered into a gathering of 
cleverer people with more right to be there. And yet any suggestions that 
his operas might find special homes outside the ordinary opera repertory 
made him cross. The special titles may have been some private form of 
self-defence ; they were not intended to be taken as a dismissal of the 
music from the opera house, in which he stoutly maintained it belonged. 


Riders to the Sea should certainly have a place in our repertories. 
Synge’s spray-drenched little tragedy veers so close to self-parody that 
anything short of the intense vision and faith of Vaughan Williams’s 
music would tip the scale fatally. Imagine Bax or Bantock setting it: we 
should have another piece of ‘Oirish whimsy’ a long way after Yeats. 
Vaughan Williams’s score takes comparatively little note of the Celtic 
twilight. Instead he looks past all that to the heart of the tragedy played 
out in those surroundings: he sets the enemy before us in the opening 
bars—the heaving, hungry sea—and never lets its surge recede far from 
our ears. A force so inexorable must be the ultimate victor; and the 
musical realization of this, planted surely in our minds, carries us more 
directly to the centre of the hopeless conflict than the rise of the curtain 
on a gloomy, half-lit cottage with its spinning-wheel and peat fire and 
barefoot colleens. Only Maurya, the mother, is old enough to feel the 
power of the adversary ; she knows that defeat alone, the capture of her 
husband and all her sons, can bring peace; and certain though she is, 
through second sight aiding experience, that the matter can only end in 
this way, it is not until the sea has finally claimed all her men that she 
can find her rest. She has lost, but at least the fighting is over; and the 
music reaches its own harmonic haven in great simplicity as she looks 
down on the body of her last son, her despair turning now to something 
deeper by its final acceptance. 

There is nothing else like Riders to the Sea in all Vaughan Williams’s 
work: Synge’s play seems to have caught him up in a unique manner. 
He always had his strongly expressed preferences, and would pursue 
them now gloriously, now doggedly. English folksong, Housman and 
Whitman, Blake and Bunyan—these were but some of his life-long 
enthusiasms, and his love of them never wavered or passed. Bunyan’s 
great allegory enraptured him early, for reasons that are plain enough 
to see: the book’s homely theology and high, simple idealism expressed 
in blunt English imagery matched his own temper. In The Shepherds of 
the Delectable Mountains he in turn matched the strange, suspended 
mood of the interlude in Pilgrim’s journey exactly; so exactly that he 
later found it hard to break away from its characteristic harmonies and 
melodic contours when he wanted to express anything at all similar. The 
‘pastoral episode’ stands out in the complete work—not stylistically, for 
the reason just suggested though it was written more than a quarter of 
a century earlier, but in sheer quality. 

The Pilgrim’s Progress is, for obvious reasons, episodic; and 
Vaughan Williams clearly enjoys himself in its different scenes, romping 
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about lustily in Vanity Fair and wittily caricaturing Mister By-Ends. But 
in a way it is all too close to his heart for his mind to exercise sufficient 
control: for him the pastoral-modal wanderings and the broad English 
Hymnal diatonics of the final triumph serve as reminders of the vision, 
private short cuts to it, rather than as an evocation for other people. 
If we are entirely in sympathy with his aims and his state of mind, The 
Pilgrim's Progress will take a powerful hold on us; but a more sceptical, 
‘outsider’ audience will find much to grumble at. The work’s real home 
must surely be in a cathedral at festival time. There the surrounding 
atmosphere will work on the listeners to its advantage, and the religious 
musical references will be uppermost in their minds, and be readily seized 
upon. Furthermore, the curious problems of production which the work 
presents are more easily solved on an open stage than in an opera house. 
Vaughan Williams himself would never accept this. He urged that it was 
an opera, to be given in the opera house (it was the only one of them all 
to receive a professional premiére). By putting it into a special category, 
a sermon to the converted, he felt (I am sure) that its message would be 
narrowed—the last thing he wanted. 


When he wrote his first opera of all, Hugh the Drover, Vaughan 
Williams was still flushed with his first enthusiasm for English folksong ; 
and here again his joy in the tunes themselves is a thing to be shared 
by like minds rather than to win fresh converts. The setting is his own 
Cotswolds, the atmosphere John Bull-ish in a form so extreme as to 
overtake caricature. Paradoxically, the opera is really one of the last 
flutters of the Romantic passion for travel. Liszt, Bruch, Mendelssohn— 
countless others—wrote musical travel-letters in which the foreign tang 
of the tunes was sharp enough to make formal orderliness unnecessary 
and their digestion into a personal musical idiom positively undesirable. 
Vaughan Williams’s discovery was his own land. He did of course absorb 
its sights and sounds into the very bones of his mature idiom; but in 
Hugh the Drover they are still exciting enough to be a subject for his 
composing skill rather than an influence upon it. 


By Sir John in Love, only five years later, the folk influence was as 
far absorbed as Vaughan Williams wished it to be, so thoroughly had 
Hugh done its work. Naturally enough, any Falstaff opera is bound to 
set itself up against one formidable comparison. Well aware of this (and 
stressing his admiration for Nicolai as well as Verdi), the composer 
tried for something quite different. Verdi did not want to eternalize 
vecchio John, though some pseudo-intellectual productions seem to think 
so; but Vaughan Williams localizes him even more earthily. This Wind- 
sor is of fact, not of the imagination, the gait of its inhabitants more 
sturdy, their humour coarser but not less kind. The music’s comparative 
simplicity has made it attractive to amateur companies, though a pro- 
duction of professional polish does more for this opera than for any of 
the others. There are, certainly, stretches when we are very conscious of 
the size of Vaughan Williams’s boots; there are also ravishing lyrical 
outpourings when his touch is as light as dew. 

The least known of the operas is also the least satisfactory. Tied to 
a sagging libretto, The Poisoned Kiss has foundered and carried some 
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‘The Poisoned Kiss’ at Cranborne Chase School, 1948. Angelica being 
offered a dress by one of the Milliners 


beautiful music down with it. The trouble is not so much the actual 
story, which is no more ridiculous than many and has a certain origin- 
ality of its own, but the arch, outmoded slang of the dialogue. Nothing 
dates more quickly and irrevocably. A good deal of this can be cut— 
and has been cut in at least two school productions since the war, with 
local jokes sprinkled in (just as the English master with a flair for light 
verse will sometimes convulse the school with a sly extra verse of the 
Mikado’s song). This is reasonable enough; and the piece is very well 
suited to production by boys and girls. I remember Vaughan Williams 
being delighted by one school performance, and being sorry he had not 
known of a second one (in which my wife had taken part—it proved the 
most enjoyable of all the school’s productions, I gather), The libretto’s 
worst drawback, apart from the dated jokes, is the difficulty of acting it 
convincingly at all on the professional stage. The world is similar to that 
of T. H. White’s first Arthurian fantasy, The Sword in the Stone, with 
funny magicians, spells going wrong and anachronisms galore. But in the 
first place, White does it all for a deeper and larger purpose. When he 
tells us that Lancelot was ‘a sort of Bradman—top of the battling 
averages’, he is not just trying to amuse us but is also showing that this 
is exactly how a boy in Arthur’s time would have hero-worshipped a 
knight. The Matter of Britain is unchanging. Evelyn Sharp—who was 
Cecil Sharp’s sister and had contributed to The Yellow Book—has no 
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‘Riders to the Sea’ at the University of British Columbia, August 1958 


intent but to amuse, to pile in as many jokes as she can ; and bathos and 
anachronism are jokes acutely subject to the law of diminishing returns. 
To act White’s enchanting book would be impossible, so delicate is the 
fantasy governing the roboust events; acting Evelyn Sharp is not easy 
for professionals, perhaps easier for children. 


Yet Vaughan Williams responded generously to the spur of this 
quaint libretto. It is an opera with spoken dialogue and separate num- 
bers (casting only the briefest of glances at grand opera in the second 
act, in Golden Town); and the songs find the composer at his most 
witty and charming. He had a sharper ear than one might imagine for 
parody ; which also dates rapidly unless its author is sufficiently creative 
behind his satire. Vaughan Williams is; and so we have on our hands 
an opera whose songs sparkle with invention and delight in a hopelessly 
tarnished setting. 

This is the ambiguity of all the operas (except Riders to the Sea), here 
at its most pronounced, and most fatal. It is not easy to see what their 
future holds, or where it lies. For Riders, and occasionally Hugh the 
Drover and Sir John, there is a place in the opera house ; schools have 
enjoyed The Poisoned Kiss and could enjoy others; and a cathedral 
would be a noble and appropriate setting for The Pilgrim’s Progress, in 
spite of the composer’s reservations. 


A word must be said about V.W.’s own interest in the production of 
his operas. As is well-known, any performance of his music would bring 
him out. He moved up to London late in life so as to make this easier ; 
but even then he was always to be seen at productions in Cheltenham or 
Cambridge, or even further afield, slumped hugely in his seat, blinking 
heavily, fiddling with his hearing aid, remote ; and then clambering on to 
the stage to make a few flapping gestures with his big hands to show 
that it was all the smiling, applauding singers round him who had really 
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done the hard work. Only they knew the pains he would take at 
rehearsals, grunting about his deafness but listening avidly, never press- 
ing his views but always there for consultation and to offer congratula- 
tions. Nothing was too small for his attention, no one too insignificant 
to be remembered and greeted. Sitting next to him during a performance 
one would sense him locked in another dimension, remembering the 
music’s first impact into his mind; afterwards the visionary was bluntly 
banished by the cheerful, practical man, never able to take himself at 
full value. His Westminster Abbey burial was a grandiose affair, in many 
ways a moving one. But as celebrity followed celebrity through the great 
West Door, one caught oneself waiting for a familiar shaggy figure to 
come stumping in with his wife on his arm, bothered by the fuss, making 
for a back seat behind all the important people. 





Summer Festivals: 5 


EDINBURGH 
Tristan und Isolde (August 28) 

The Stuttgart performance of Tristan was given with exactly the 
same cast and conductor as came to the Festival Hall in London a few 
years ago. Only the orchestra was different. Then, it was the Royal 
Philharmonic, making beautiful sounds, but unversed in the deep-toned 
sonorities of the score. In Edinburgh it was the Stuttgart band, who did 
have the right depth of tone, but lacked finish. Ferdinand Leitner is a 
sound Kapellmeister, but not an inspired interpreter. 


Martha Médi sang Isolde. Everything that intelligence, understand- 
ing and years of experience in the role can supply was hers, but not the 
Isolde voice which only nature can provide. Her cowled tone had at 
times an intensity which quickened response. She was best in the 
dramatic passages. By sheer will power, often, she seemed to pull out 
the phrases. Sometimes there was an alarming hint of an underlying 
scream simply forced on to a musical note. In the lyrical passages, 
especially the love duet and the Liebestod, she failed us by breathing 
too shortly, and by prosaic tone-quality. As an actress and interpreter 
she is of the front rank, and her appearance was admirable. 


Wolfgang Windgassen’s Tristan was good; it was reliable; but 
there seemed to be a certain stodginess at the core of his artistic person- 
ality which would not be transmuted. Gustav Neidlinger’s Kurwenal, 
on the other hand, had improved immensely. It used to have over-rough 
edges, as if he had confused bluffness with coarseness. Now it was 
beautifully in focus. He no longer barked at Brangane in Act 1. In Act 3 
he knew—as few Kurwenals seem to know—how to be tender without 
falsifying the character by being sentimental. His voicing of the phrases 
was excellent, his shaping of some of them memorable. Grace Hoffman, 
the Brangine, is vocally not ungifted, but still had no real grip on the 
role. Stuttgart should have found a steadier King Mark than Otto von 
Rohr to bring with them to Edinburgh. 
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Martha Médl and Grace Hoffman 
as Isolde and Brangdne 


The production was by Wie- 
land Wagner, the second he has 
done of this opera. At Bayreuth it 
was the barest of all his stagings. 
A parabola-shaped platform had a 
curtain drawn across it in Act 1, a 
seat on it in Act 2, and a low sea- 
wall round it in Act 3. This was 
all: yet so memorable was one 
performance I heard there (with 
Varnay and Vinay each in superb 
form) that in memory it has be- 
come the ideal Tristan: for the 
ship and sea, the moonlit garden, 
and the castle yard could so easily 
be imagined just as Wagner had 

Scottish Tourist Board described them. 

All that this had in common with Wieland Wagner’s new Stuttgart 
production was the parabola platform. In line with his later work, he 
now used a considerable amount of constructed scenery, based on more 
parabolic curves. In Act 1 the platform was extended by a deep violet 
prow ascending into the flies. Isolde’s pavilion was screened off by a 
great orange sail rising to an apex at each side of the stage. The sky 
was a vivid sea green. Act 2 was played in the shade of a great pillar 
supporting parabolic arches that flew out into the wings. In Act 3 the 
platform was surrounded by a sea wall conceived as a flattened version 
of the sail in Act 1: the colour was yellow with a shade of orange in it. 

It must frankly be admitted that the scenes looked somewhat gauche 
in this theatre. Sceptics who have not been to Bayreuth since the war 
were not converted to Wieland Wagner’s work. These were not the 
magische Traumbilder about which they had heard so much. But for one 
thing, the settings were absurdly crowded on the King’s stage. There was 
no space around them, and they were jammed hard against the skycloth 
that hung in folds. For another, the meagre lighting resources of the 
theatre provided little atmosphere. Wieland Wagner’s stage-pictures 
depend as much on lighting as they do on constructed scenery: and the 
lighting staff of the King’s Theatre seemed once again incompetent to 
operate such lights as they have got. 

Knowing Wieland Wagner’s other work fairly well, I am fully pre- 
pared to believe that in Stuttgart this Tristan was scenically one of great 
beauty—though I find it hard to accept the fact that the sail of Act 1 
turns into a pair of huge swing doors. The production has one bold 
innovation. After drinking the potion Tristan and Isolde must during a 
long passage of music attempt to carry out a mime which all too often 
suggests that they have swallowed something that causes a nasty pain. In 
this production Tristan hastened across to Isolde immediately, to dash 
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the fatal cup from her hand. He arrived too late—the cup was drained 
—but caught her instead in an embrace. Then the significance of this 
involuntary action dawned on them both as they stood motionless. Isolde, 
woman-like, was the first to accept it, and gazed at Tristan with happy 
love; Tristan struggled longer, attempted to evade her glance, but then 
could no longer resist. This is psychologically true to the music, and 
exceedingly effective. AP. 
Euryanthe (September 3) 

Of the four operas presented by the Stuttgart State Opera at Edin- 
burgh, three dealt with imprudent potations. The effects of Pedrillo’s and 
Brangane’s adulterations of the beverage are well enough known, but 
only those aware of Kurt Honolka’s extensive revision of Helmine von 
Chezy’s libretto would know that Euryanthe’s undoing was brought 
about by a sleeping draught. 

On first learning that Honolka’s editing had reduced the playing 
time from four to, approximately, two and three-quarter hours, I was 
tempted to cry ‘Butchery!’. In performance the effect is not as drastic 
as that, but the surgery is, nevertheless, severe. 

The stumbling block against which previous attempts to interest 
audiences in Euryanthe had fallen was, allegedly, the absurdities of Von 
Chezy’s libretto. Honolka’s revision consists not only in cutting a con- 
siderable proportion of the music and re-arranging the order of the 
remaining numbers, but also, by a very thorough re-writing of the 


Lysiart (Gustav Neidlinger) accuses Euryanthe (Lore Wissman) before 
the Court 





Scottish Touring Board 





, 


Scottish Touring Beard 
Gérard (Josef Traxel) sings in praise of Euryanthe's virtue 


libretto, in a major alteration in the plot. On the principle that one 
should welcome any honorable attempt to perform Euryanthe, | am 
grateful to Mr Honolka; but my gratitude is modified, when, happily 
recalling a broadcast some time ago of the original score and libretto, 
I consider the losses. There are a number of longueurs in Weber’s com- 
plete score which have been reduced by cutting; but on this account 
and because of alterations in the order of individual numbers some of 
the durchkomponiert effect has been lost. Typical Weber features remain, 
but altered in degrees: for xample, his music of noble chivalry, and his 
painting in music of moods in nature, matching the plight of his charac- 
ters. Much of the nature music, including the amazing slow introduction 
to Weber’s Act 3 in two parts for violins mentioned by Mr Warrack, is 
cut. As a result the relentlessly driving foursquare tonic and dominant 
themes, which are also a Weber characteristic, are now in greater pro- 
portion,-so that he appears to look back to Beethoven’s Fidelio rather 
than forward to Wagner’s Tannhduser and, especially, Lohengrin. 


Sometimes the original words are retained where these suit the 
revised plot and sometimes altered for no apparent reason. Names too 
are capriciously changed. Adolar (called Gérard) now sings in his Minne- 
lied ‘Unter bliih’nden Mandelbaumen’, not of those particular almond 
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trees growing on the banks of the Loire, but of trees in any garden. 

The opera was an excellent choice for the Festival; and, if the 
performance itself was not of festival standard, this was due mainly to 
half-hearted production and inadequacies in the performers. The décor 
consisted basically of high stone walls lining the stage on either side 
with candelabra high up, and apparently immovable, along the side 
walls. Each scene was suggested by a tapestry-like back-cloth but, 
indoors or out of doors, the candelabra remained. These back-cloths 
were of such ambivalent import that after her delightful cavatina 
‘Gloécklein im Thale’ Euryanthe appeared to retire to a half-tester bed 
in fields outside the castle walls, reposing, like Covent Garden’s Gilda, in 
her shoes. Incidentally, the set shown in August OPERA was not used. 

Lore Wissman presented a visually charming Euryanthe. Vocally she 
was better in those gentler passages which lay in the middle-range of 
her voice. Determined at any price to ‘cover’ her top notes, these had 
little effect. Her Adolar (Gérard) was Josef Traxel, whose voice seems 
to have lost some flexibility and colour since he first appeared as Bay- 
reuth’s Steuerman. Only the villains, Eglantine (Claudia) and Lysiart, 
were presented with adequate power vocally and dramatically. Inge 
Borkh as Eglantine was in better voice at my second visit. She sang 
splendidly the sustained B’s of her grand renunciation of hope (No. 8 
in Weber’s score) and with Gustav Neidlinger was thrilling in the Oath 
Duet (No. 11 in both scores). Here, even to their passage in thirds, the 
prototypes of Wagner’s Telramund and Ortrud for Act 2 of Lohengrin 
were startlingly forecast. Neidlinger, too, was most powerful in his 
principal aria at the beginning of Honolka’s third scene, although he 
made little attempt to articulate clearly the coloratura passages which 
Weber expected his baritones and basses to encompass. 

Lovro von Matacic’s tempi were always languid, and towards the 
end one felt that the opera might run down, overcome by sloth. The 
ballets were regrettable. The banners of Chivalry uplifted on high were 
hardly suggested by the mincing of the stocky Scottish ballet boys. 

Lionel Dunlop 
Der Wildschiitz (September 6) 


All in ‘all, this was the most satisfying and ilies of all the 
Edinburgh operatic evenings, and certainly one of the most polished, 
near perfect operatic productions that I have yet experienced. 

No one is going to claim that Lortzing’s music is, even at its best, 
more than good second-rate, nor that the plot of Wildschiitz is anything 
other than slightly ridiculous and extremely complicated. Nor will any- 
one pretend that the singing was outstandingly good on this occasion. 
Yet somehow everything seemed just right; and all elements fused 
together to result in one of those completely happy evenings so rare in 
an opera house. 

We have witnessed Rennert’s productions of other comic operas at 
Edinburgh, Der Barbier von Bagdad and Mavra; and then one felt, as 
with so many German opera producers, that humour was not his strong 
point. All this was changed in Wildschiitz. Rennert’s touch was unfail- 
ingly light, nothing was exaggerated, and the characters that could so 
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easily have been just so many types all became individuals with habits 
and minds of their own. There was the elderly roué of a Count (Karl 
Schmitt-Walter), an aristocrat to his finger tips, with a slightly dry, 
sardonic sense of humour; his wife who consoles herself with Greek 
tragedy, an immense performance this, by Hetty Pliimacher ; the lovable, 
nervous Baculus, beautifully enacted by Fritz Linke ; the perfectly ador- 
able Gretchen of Friederike Sailer ; the very engaging Baroness Friemann 
(a travesti role this) of Lore Wissmann ; and the young romantic Baron 
Kronthal of Fritz Wunderlich. And then of course there was the chorus, 
admirably produced by Rennert in all their scenes, but never so wildly 
funny as in the opening scene of the second act where, as servants in 
the Count’s Castle, they are listening to the Countess read through the 
Antigone to her husband and the Baron in an adjoining room—not 
understanding a word of what she is saying. Only a producer of genius 
could have brought this scene off. 

if Rennert and his cast were helped by the enchanting sets and cos- 
tumes of Alfred Siercke. The orchestra under Ferdinand Leitner also 
added to the evening’s enjoyment with its best performance in Edinburgh. 
H.D.R. 



















La Vida Breve (September 9) 

Falla’s opera, his first work of any importance, was composed in 
1904, before he left for Paris, and before the discovery of Debussy and 
of Russian music refined and strengthened his style. This is not to say 
that it is purely Spanish. It was composed for a Madrid competition (in 











‘Der Wildschiitz’; the Count (Karl Schmitt-Walter) dances with the girls 
of the village 

















Weissacher 





Scottish Touring Board 
‘Der Wildschiitz’: The servants listen amazed to the Countess declaiming 
Greek verse offstage 


which it was judged ‘the best Spanish lyrical drama’) and its librettist 
was the celebrated zarzuela poet, Carlos Fernandez Shaw. Zarzuelas, 
which the gramophone has now made known the world over, tend to be 
eclectic pieces, borrowing whatever is effective from the popular operas 
of the moment; and in La Vida Breve we may hear fragments of 
Wagner, of Puccini, or of Massenet. But beyond that we hear the strong 
original voice of Falla, in page after glowing page. Andalusian figuration 
gives a characteristic tang to the lyricism; the orchestration is bright- 
edged. The second of the four scenes has no action, but is a symphonic 
evocation of sunset in Granada, played in front of a panoramic view of 
the city, bathed in golden evening light which slowly fades while distant 
voices colour the scene. 

It is not an easy opera to deal with. The plot is slight. Act 1 is a 
meeting between Salud and her faithless lover Paco. In Act 2 Salud 
interrupts Paco’s wedding to Carmela, and dies of grief at his feet. The 
rest is mainly local colour. A blacksmiths’ forge opens off the Albaicin 
gipsy courtyard of Act 1, and from its lurid, smoky door emerge the 
sweet melancholy songs of the smiths, punctuated by the swing of their 
hammers. Street cries drift across the scene. The guests at Carmela’s 
wedding in Act 2 sing and dance. It looks beautiful in score, and the 
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mind’s eye can see it as beautiful. Given Victoria de los Angeles as 
Salud, and Antonio with his Spanish Ballet to provide the dances, La 
Vida Breve promised to be the operatic success of the Festival. 

Instead, it was a shamefully inadequate presentation, redeemed only 
by the lovely singing of the soprano. Though Mme de los Angeles cannot 
suggest a gipsy, cannot set words and florid ornamentation sparkling and 
dancing in the air, she can with the most beautiful tone and phrasing 
touch the stoniest hearts. She had to go through her performance alone, 
unhelped by any atmosphere or sense of drama on the stage. For the 
staging was such as might have been devised by an untalented art-pro- 
ducer in a provincial German house. Settings (by José Caballero) 
were trivial constructions. Lighting (credited to Antonio) was 
barbarous beyond belief, with the King’s Theatre technicians flailing 
their notoriously self-willed spotlights so inexpertly as to arouse derisive 
laughter. But worse than any of this was the decision to fill every avail- 
able moment with dancing. The producer’s name was not vouchsafed, 
but Antonio must bear some of the blame, since he devised the choreog- 
raphy which clattered in to kill the romantic close of Scene 1 ; and which 
used the Intermezzo of the second act—a poignant description of Salud’s 
heartbreaking sorrow—to accompany an amorous pas de deux. 

In Act 1 the off-stage chorus was crammed into the pit, which in 
the King’s is like having them in our laps. Gone were all Falla’s magical 
effects of perspective. The blacksmiths’ song was brought out into the 
daylight, while on-stage Antonio’s boys swung gracefully at art anvils. 
The choreography was not distinguished, though it came to life in those 
passages where Antonio himself was dancing. Eduardo Toldra conducted 
the Madrid Orchestra with an excellent feeling for Falla’s music—the 
sound was strong and colourful—but he should have had more rehearsals 
in order to gauge the acoustics of the theatre; some of the balance was 
crude. The opera was followed by Falla’s ballet, The Three-Cornered 
Hat, which in its original form is still remembered as the supreme 
example of choreographer, composer and designer (Massine, Falla, 
Picasso) working as one. Antonio’s version is a vulgarized reworking of 
a masterpiece that is still very much alive. AP. 


Die Entfiihrung aus dem Serail (September 10) 

An unsatisfactory feature of the Stuttgart Opera’s Magic Flute at 
the Royal Festival Hall a few years ago reappeared in their Entfiihrung 
at Edinburgh: the making of an interval so that hardly perceptible 
changes could be effected in a basically unchanging décor. At Edinburgh 
after several minutes’ pause, a change of little significance would be 
disclosed in the aspect of park railings—clean, aseptic, pointed railings 
—as arid as that plastic fig tree from which Osmin must gather fruit at 
the opera’s beginning. The fig tree itself, after due interval, was replaced 
by a dully glistening colourless plastic leafed species, drab symbol of so 
much tastelessness that some German producers affect in the exploitation 
of new materials. 

This unfestive décor was not offset by a performance of Festival 
standards. In fact, Sadler’s Wells and Glyndebourne do this opera much 
better. There were alternative singers for most of the characters. Wilma 
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Lipp had been the first Costanze. At later performances Ruth-Margret 
Piitz took over, presenting a somewhat colourless heroine, as, indeed, 
most Constanzes appear. Her vocal production was fairly even through- 
out its range, and her singing was mainly accurate. She found her big 
set arias testing—again that is not uncommon. Erika Kéth was to have 
been a third Constanze, but because of indisposition, she did not travel 
to Edinburgh. 

Fritz Wunderlich, a personable Belmonte, sang cleanly on the whole ; 
but in the King’s Theatre his voice seemed much smaller than reports 
from Aix had led me to expect. The Bléndchen of Lotte Schaidle was 
the usual pert soubrette miss, describing herself to Osrnin as ‘euro- 
paischer’, probably to avoid wounding Scottish susceptibilities. She sang 
very prettily. 

Otto von Rohr’s Osmin was a dull dog, relishing neither his wine 
nor his sadism. I have never known so unconvivial a drinking scene. Nor 
did he bring out that delight in whip and torture which Glyndebourne 
shows to be an essential part of his character. He managed the lower 
ranges of Mozart’s tessitura skilfully, but elsewhere his voice was not 
always steady. Alfred Pfeifle sang Pedrillo only adequately ; but at least 
he was not as tiresomely volatile as Glyndebourne and Sadler’s Wells 
encourage their Pedrillos to be. 

Ferdinand Leitner’s direction was well considered but brisk, and did 
not permit tarrying at beauty spots on the way. The Teutonic—and 
Glyndebourne—way with appoggiature was followed. They were mainly 
ignored. Lionel Dunlop 


Fritz Linke (Osmin in the first cast) and Alfred Pfeifle (Pedrillo) 





Weissacher 











Philippi 
Herbert Handt (Dr Zuckertanz), Patricia Neway (the mother) and 
Franca Duval (Maria) in Menotti’s ‘Maria Golovin’ at Brussels 


BRUSSELS 


Maria Golovin (August 20) 

With a headlong last-minute rush, Menotti’s newest opera just 
managed to make its deadline for the first performance in the American 
Pavilion Theatre in the World Fair. The whole affair was redolent of 
hurry and impermanence, brilliant as the performance was by the N.B.C. 
Opera Company under Peter Herman Adler. While the plate-glass Soviet 
factory squats grimly on the other side of the fountains, the American 
building is light and witty, a conversational riposte to its opposite num- 
ber’s official communiqué ; and Menotti’s opera is no more solid. Serious 
as the subject is, his music is as fluently manufactured as ever, scraping 
bits from the bottoms of other more eminent composers’ barrels and 
putting the result through the famous Menotti homogenizing process. 
Only in a trio for women’s voices does his own vein of wistful charm 
show itself—at a point of dramatic repose, be it noted. 

The story is as powerful as any he has yet written for himself—or 
rather, for his alter ego, so diverse are this talented man’s gifts. Briefly, 
a blind young man falls in love with Maria, who represents in her love 
some escape from the prison of his sightlessness (his recreation is making 
little cages for birds). But jealousy intervenes, unjustly (it appears) but 
inevitably in a character whose acute sensibilities are heightened to the 
pitch of neurosis by his helplessness. His prison is now two-fold: and in 
case we should miss the point, a convict escapes from a neighbouring 
concentration camp and forces himself on the household. Eventually the 
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LA FANCIULLA 


DEL WEST 





A major operatic release to celebrate the centenary 
of Puccini’s birth. This is a well-loved work which is rarely 
performed in this country. The Italian-American 
cast is appropriate to this Italian-American opera, which 
is available in both full frequency range recording 


and full frequency stereophonic sound. 


Renata T ebaldi, Mario del Monaco, 


Cornell Macneil, etc. 
The Chorus and Orchestra of 


L’Accademia di Santa Cecilia, Rome 


conducted by Franco Capuana 


Italian libretto with line-by-line English translation: 5/- 
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Die Woalkure 


WAGNER 


Readers will remember that when these excerpts from 
Die Walktire were recorded in Vienna last year, immense 
trouble was taken to unite the life, atmosphere and 
continuity of a stage production with the other advan- 
tages of a studio performance. Now this recording 
becomes available in full frequency stereophonic sound 
and the fruits of the tremendous efforts expended in its 
making can be appreciated to the full. When the 
monaural issue appeared we called it an epoch-making 
event ; now that it is released in stereo, the same record- 
ing makes history for the second time! This is the first 
grand opera issue in full frequency stereophonic sound, 
and few works could benefit more dramatically from this 
new dimension. 


DIE WALKURE—Act III and TODESVERKUNDIGUNG from Act II 
Kirsten Flagstad, Marianne Schech, Set Svanholm, Otto Edelmann, etc. 


with The Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra 


conducted by Georg Solti 
SXL 2031/2 


(German/English libretto with thematic index supplied free with records) 





‘ Records’, your monthly guide to good record buying. 
From your record dealer, price 6d. 
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Sketch of Reuben Ter-Arutunian’s set for the living room in ‘Maria 
Golovin’, by Ursula Hertz 


boy’s strain overwhelms him when Maria stays too long at a birthday 
party upstairs: he grabs a gun, clutching his mother’s arm to guide his 
aim. She silently waves Maria aside, but tells her son to shoot straight 
ahead ; he drops some flowers on where he thinks Maria lies and he is 
led away. Now, it is implied, he is free at last: nothing is said of the 
new prison of guilt that would close round such a character more cruelly 
than any of his others. 

This is a shattering climax—almost too violent to be stomached. 
For again there is a faint suspicion, engendered by the shallow nature 
of the music, that this poor puppet is danced before us only to serve 
theatrical effect. It is a clever piece of near-Grand Guignol; better in 
this respect than some of Puccini’s plots, to which it is kin. But Sardou 
did not set his own plays, and Puccini saw to it that the theatrical effects 
were always directed through music. Menotti the composer is no match 
for Menotti the thriller-writer. I should have enjoyed Maria Golovin 
more without the music. I.W. 


BAYREUTH 


Der Ring des Nibelungen 

When we consider today Wieland Wagner’s production of the Ring 
at Bayreuth, the question can no longer be whether it was correct to 
release this great stage poem from the fetters of Wagnerian stage direc- 
tions, and to free it from the restraint of stage properties and naturalistic 
scenery, but rather how valid are the reassessments in terms of produc- 
tion and settings as now presented. Wieland Wagner’s own productions 
of Wagner’s works provide us with a standard for comparison. Since he 
is among those artists whose inspiration develops in stages, so that bit by 
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bit a creation grows to its final form, we should not draw into this 
comparison his Lohengrin production, which at present remains, so to 
speak, in the secondary stage of development only. Similarly, Parsifal 
is excluded, for its production is almost contemporaneous with the Ring 
production. It is Meistersinger which must serve as the yardstick. This is 
the present peak in Wieland’s Wagner’s career as a producer. It has 
attained an absolutely valid form and is, too, touched with genius. 


The Ring has reached this same level in isolated scenes. This is 
especially so in the first scene with the Gibichungs in Gétterdammerung, 
where the relationships between Hagen, Gunther and Gutrune are so 
vividly expressed in the placing of their figures alone and in their almost 
choreographic movements towards or away from each other, that any- 
one who is literally spectator alone, without taking words and music 
into account, must find himself in a state of breathless tension. No less 
masterly is the Rhinemaidens’ scene in Gétterdémmerung, where at first 
the Rhinemaidens take counsel on the spit of land in the foreground, 
then dive up in the background behind the resting Siegfried and form 
with him a merry group. They dive below again, and re-appear in an 
exactly opposite position in the foreground. There, placing the length of 
the stage between Siegfried and themselves, they utter their warnings 
and threats. Here, too, the essentials of this scene are perfectly and 
highly originally expressed. Similar scenes could be pointed out through 
the entire work. On the other hand there remain completely unsolved 
problems: for example, the Ride of the Valkyries. This scene shows the 
maidens standing in two groups and singing on the almost completely 
darkened stage. They run about, while on the cyclorama moving clouds 
are projected. The mention of cinematic projection brings us to a further 
debatable point in the staging of the Ring. On all four evenings we see 
practically nothing more than the inclined round platform and projec- 
tions of clouds and mists. Moreover, the stage is often so dark that in 
fact only outlines of the stage picture are visible. In this method lies the 
danger of some monotony and, while we cannot deny monotony in 
Wagner’s score, there is above all much colour. This, too, must be 
realized on the stage. If Wieland Wagner’s endeavour has hitherto been 
to reach the unity of the complete work through the greatest possible 
uniformity of décor, his pre-occupation must now be to express clearly 
on the stage the work’s philosophical and musical wealth and to build 
into the picture the inner contrasts. We may say of Wieland 
Wagner’s Ring in its present state that we are happy about the result, 
but that we still await yet more mature development by this producer. 


The casting of the principal roles was, as in other years. Hotter sang 
his wonderfully ripe and introspective Wotan. Martha Médl (in the first 
cycle, Astrid Varnay) a Briinnhilde of the top rank, although not in a 
constantly happy vocal state, was able to make the Immolation Scene 
truly the climax of the tetralogy. Windgassen sang Siegfried and was 
brilliant in the Forging Scene, the Rhinemaidens’ scene and in his death ; 
but the encounter with Briinnhilde was singularly lacking in tension. The 
newcomer, Jon Vickers, had the greatest personal success. In countenance 
and appearance, acting, musicianship and weight of voice, he created 
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an ideal Siegmund. Memory harked back to Lauritz Melchior’s time with 
the hope that in him we have again won for Bayreuth a really great 
heldentenor. Rumour names him as next year’s Parsifal. Beside him was 
Leonie Rysanek as Sieglinde, from every aspect an ideal interpreter of 
this difficult role. Among the men Josef Greindl should be named first. 
He created a powerful Hagen who vocally and in appearance satisfied 
every requirement. He was, too, an excellent Hunding and also sang 
Fafner. Ludwig Weber was again to be heard as Fasolt, whilst Frans 
Andersson was a powerful Alberich. The clever Gerhard Stolze was quite 
outstanding as Mime, displaying the whole tragedy of this pitiful 
downtrodden old dwarf. The Gods remain to be mentioned: Sandor 
Konya as Froh, Erik Saeden as Donner, the brilliant characterization of 
Fritz Uhl as Loge, Maria von Ilosvay, as for several years, Erda, Rita 
Gorr a bright-voiced, subtle and triumphant Fricka; while Elisabeth 
Griimmer interpreted Freia and Gutrune equally happily with her lovely 
voice and was particularly touching as she waited for Siegfried’s return 
from the hunt. Jean Madeira was Waltraute; and Madeira, Varnay 
and Ursula Bése were the Norn trio. Dorothea Siebert, Claudia Hell- 
mann and Ursula Bése were a particularly well contrasted group of 
Rhinemaidens. Otto Wiener sang Gunther with, for my taste, too much 
the air of a schemer. 

But the great miracle of this Ring performance was the orchestra 
under Knappertsbusch, who, conducting with the utmost maturity of the 
great masters, made every detail glow but never allowed any to break 
away from the complete entity of the work ; and already at the begin- 
ning of the mighty work, prepared for its end. This was an overwhelming 
performance which we can only hope will be preserved on records; for 
we will never hear its like again. Ralf Steyer 





Covent Garden Newcomers 


HERBERT GRAF 

The producer of both Samson and Boris Godunov is well known in 
America and Europe, but this is his first engagement in England. 
He is the son of Max Graf, one of Austria’s most famous music critics, 
and he studied first at the University of his native city and then at the 
Vienna Academy. He was stage director at Miinster, Breslau, and then 
from 1931-4 at Frankfurt. He had to leave Germany during the Hitler 
régime, and went to America where he first staged opera in Philadelphia. 
He was then engaged at the Metropolitan in 1936 and is still one of its 
chief producers. 

Since the war Graf has been in constant demand at Salzburg, where 
he has produced Otello, Figaro, Zauberfléte, and Don Giovanni; in 
Italy where he has been responsible for productions at La Scala (including 
Wozzeck and Elektra), Florence (Elektra and Vespri Siciliani), Rome 
Opera (Iphigénie en Tauride, Cristophe Colombe), Verona Arena 
(Nabucco and Aida), and Radio Italiana (Falstaff). He has also produced 
operas in Holland, Munich, Vienna and elsewhere in Europe. His book 
Opera for the People was published in 1941. 
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Josef Gostic 


JOSEF GOSTIC 


The Yugoslav tenor who is 
singing Dimitri in Boris Godunov 
appeared in London with the 
Zagreb Opera in 1955 in the title 
role of Gotovac’s Ero the Joker. 
He studied at Ljubljana and made 
his début there before the war. 
Since 1937 he has been a member 
of the Zagreb Company, and since 
1952 has sung with the Vienna 
State Opera. He created the role 
of Midas in Die Liebe der Danae 
at Salzburg in 1952 and appeared 
in the same opera at La Scala, 
Milan. His_ repertory includes 





Radames, Otello, Lohengrin, Don José, Florestan and Manrico. 


HERTHA TOPPER 


The Munich mezzo-soprano who sings Octavian in the Rosenkavalier 
revival this month, appeared with the Munich Company during its short 
season in London in 1953 as Clairon in Strauss’s Capriccio. She was born 
in Graz in 1924 and she studied at the local opera-school which was 
under the direction of Herr Mixa whom she later married. She sang at 
the Graz Opera until 1952 where her repertory included Lady Macbeth, 


Toepp fer 





Ulrica, Azucena, Octavian and 
Brangane. In 1951 she sang Sieg- 
rune and the First Norn at Bay- 
reuth, and in 1952 she added 
Flosshilde and one of the Flower- 
maidens to these roles. 


While at Bayreuth she was 
invited by Rudolf Hartmann to 
sing a guest performance of Octa- 
vian at Munich during the 1951-2 
season, and the following year she 
became a permanent member -of 
the company where she is now 
leading mezzo-soprano. Her reper- 
tory further includes Cherubino, 
Dorabella, Orfeo, Fricka, Suzuki, 
Hansel, and Nancy (Martha). She 
is a Bavarian Kammersangerin. 


Hertha Tépper as Octavian 





CLAIRE WATSON 

The American soprano who sings the Marschallin in the Rosen- 
kavalier revival, was born in New York in 1927. She studied singing 
with Elisabeth Schumann, and pursued further musical studies in Europe 
with Otto Klemperer. In 1951 she made her début at Graz as Desde- 
mona ; and in 1955 was one of the finalists in the Metropolitan Auditions 
of the Air. She did not however pursue an American career, but was 
engaged by Georg Solti for the Frankfurt Opera where she has been a 
leading soprano since 1956. She has sung at the I.M.A. in London and 
for the BBC, and recently appeared at the Leeds Festival. She was 
chosen to sing the Countess in Figaro at the reopening of the Cuvielliés- 
theater, in Munich, last June. 

Her repertory at Frankfurt includes Tatiana, Amelia, Elisabeth de 
Valois, Aida, Desdemona, Elsa, Elisabeth, Iphigénie, and Fiordiligi. 


NEWS 
GREAT BRITAIN 


English Opera Group. Four performances of Britten’s Noye’s Fludde, 
which had its premiére at this year’s Aldeburgh Festival, will be given at 
Southwark Cathedral on November 14 and 15. Owen Brannigan will sing 
the part of Noah, Gladys Parr that of Mrs Noah, and Trevor Anthony will 
be heard as the Voice of God. Britten will himself conduct and the producer 
will be Colin Graham. 

Oxford University Opera Club will give four performances of a double 


bill comprising Stravinsky’s Oedipus Rex and Ravel’s L’Enfant et les Sortiléges 
at the Town Hall, Oxford, December 3-6. 


AMERICA 


Santa Fé. The second highly successful season of the Santa Fé Opera, 
produced under the co-direction of John Crosby and Robert Ackart by the 
Opera Association of New Mexico, concluded on August 19 its eight week 
presentation of six operas—La Bohéme, Cosi fan tutte (retained by popular 
request from last year’s festival), Falstaff, the world premiére of Carlisle 
F oyd’s Wuthering Heights (commissioned by the Santa Fé Opera), La 
Cenerentola, and the first professional performance in America of Strauss’s 
Capriccio. All operas were sung in English, 

La Bohéme was staged by Richard Baldridge in the period of Toulouse 
Lautrec, instead of in the customary 1830's, The change gave added interest 
to the stage pictures and variety to the characterizations. Maria Ferriero sang 
Mimi with admirable style, as did Mildred Allen, young soprano of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera. The Rodolfo of Loren Driscoll made the young poet com- 
pletely credible, both vocally and visually. Judith Raskin’s Musetta was deli- 
ciously sung and acted. John Crosby conducted with sensitivity. 

Cosi fan tutte returned in an attractive new scenic production but with 
only minor costume changes from the 1957 presentation. Restudied by stage 
director Robert Ackart, the score was translated into stage action in terms of 
elaborate court dances, varying their pace and feeling according to the opera’s 
scintillating succession of moods. With perfect taste and command of style, 
Mr Ackart in his stage direction made visible the complicated and witty sym- 
metries of Mozart’s operatic format, and the result was the most distinguished 
mise-en scéne of the season, Robert Baustian conducted an effervescent per- 
formance and happily incorporated Dorabella’s and Ferrando’s second act 
arias, too often cut in present-day productions. The high-spirited elegance of 
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The Santa Fe 
Festival 


Robert Rue as Falstaff 


Phyllis Curtin as Cathy and Robert 
Trehy as Heathcliff in Carlisle 
Floyd’s ‘Wuthering Heights’ 


Regina Sarfaty as Clairon and 
Robert Rue as Olivier in 
‘Capriccio’ 





Perry 
Heathcliff (Robert Trehy) dances with Cathy (Phyllis Curtin) while Edgar 
(Loren Driscoll) looks on, in Floyd's ‘Wuthering Heights’ 


the score was caught by the cast as a whole, particularly by Andrew Foldi— 
a most valuable member of the company—as Alfonso, Regina Sarfaty and 
Mary McMurray (alternating) as Dorabella, Saramae Endich as Fiordiligi, and 
Loren Driscoll as Ferrando. 

Falstaff was an ebullient essay in comedy with deeply touching under- 
tones, Verdi’s incomparable orchestral writing for the theatre was beautifully 
set forth by the orchestra under Mr Baustian. Bliss Hebert’s stage direction 
searched out not only all of Verdi’s lusty comedy, but also his latent comment 
throughout on hapless human vanity and hope. The Sir John of Robert Rue 
was a notable début full of musical, psychological, and theatrical chal- 
lenges. Other outstanding performances were given by Mary McMurray 
as Dame Quickly and Mildred Allen as Nanetta, who sang her third act aria 
most beautifully, 

Possibly no other event in American music this summer aroused the interest 
of the press more than the world premiére of Carlisle Floyd’s Wuthering 
Heights. Critics from all over the nation gathered in Santa Fé for this event. 
Time newsmagazine reported that ‘the premiére glowed with the performances 
of Soprano Phyllis Curtin’s surgingly passionate Cathy and Mezzo-Soprano 
Regina Sarfaty’s portrayal of Nelly, the maid’. Robert Trehy as Heathcliff, 
Loren Driscoll as Edgar Linton, and Mildred Allen as Isabella handled Floyd’s 
difficult music with exceptional accomplishment. The composer, acting as his 
own librettist, uses only the first half of the Bronté novel, stopping his action 
with Cathy’s death. A Prologue, however, indicates the fate of Wuthering 
Heights, and the body of the opera’s action is shown in flash-back technique. 
Although commissioned specifically for performance on the Santa Fé Opera 
stage, the work was too large to be seen to best advantage here. Production 
designer Patton Campbell coped heroically with this problem and created 
atmospheric settings for the kaleidoscopic action. 

The popular success of the season was La Cenerentola in which Mary 
McMurray took the title role, playing and singing it with appealing warmth 
and humour. The comic ugly sisters were Elaine Bonazzi, a young American 
artist of exceptional promise, and Judith Raskin. Davis Cunningham was a 
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debonaire Ramiro, Peter Binder a rich-voiced and mischievous Dandini, and 
Andrew Foldi made an amusing furioso of Don Magnifico, Staged by Richard 
Baldridge as a fairy-tale for children of all ages, the opera was conducted with 
finesse by Robert Baustian. 

The Santa Fé company’s spirit of artistic enterprise and responsibility had 
its culmination in the season’s final production: Richard Strauss’s Capriccio, 
which hitherto in America had received only a non-professional, student pro- 
duction in New York, The opera was conducted with affectionate regard by 
John Crosby, who lifted his cast with the opulence of the score to heights of 
lyric utterance. Maria Ferriero sang the role of the Countess with a sure, long 
line which securely met the richness of Strauss’s style, It was her finest singing 
of the season. Regina Sarfaty, always a commanding presence on the stage, 
gave an attractive impersonation as Clairon. Loren Driscoll as Fiamand and 
Robert Rue as Olivier gave polished performances. The splendour of the 
ensembles of these principals and Robert Trehy as the Count, riding the crests 
of Strauss’s orchestra, did much to offset the static character of the libretto 
and the massive triviality of its central argument. Patricia Carleton, who had 
appeared in several earlier productions, danced charmingly as the young 
Ballerina. In his stage direction, Robert Ackart caught the spirit of an eight- 
eenth century conversation piece and, by projecting the individual personalities 
of the characters, added human interest to the abstraction upon which Strauss 
erected this work, which seems to have more the nature of a secular cantata 
than of a work for the theatre. An officer of the company said of the pro- 
duction, ‘Although Capriccio will probably never be a box-office drawing card, 
the Santa Fé Opera’s presentation of it was perhaps the outstanding artistic 
achievement of the company in its first two seasons.’ 

Directors Crosby and Ackart believe that a resident company of young 
American artists performing a repertory of highest merit in the best possible 
English translations will surely produce a summer music festival of true artistic 
importance, The inauguration this season of four symphony concerts is a 
further step toward this realization.The concerts—ranging through a repertory 
of works by Beethoven, Stravinsky, Schoenberg, Franck, Ravel, and Honegger 
—were conducted in turn by Robert Craft, John Crosby and Robert Baustian. 
The opera orchestra proved itself in concert as well as in the opera’s orchestra 
pit to be an ensemble of the first class, well-disciplined, tonally lovely, and 
sensitive to the nuances of interpretation required by its leaders. 

In two seasons the Santa Fé Opera has already built a tradition. Its two 
young directors have created a festival of significance not only in the great 
vacation area of the Rocky Mountain west, but also of increasing interest to 
music lovers throughout the United States. The summer’s audiences included 
at every performance musical pilgrims from every part of the country (and 
occasionally from overseas) who found a new and rewarding experience in 
attending the festival’s fresh, imaginative and spirited presentations, in a hand- 
some amphitheatre open to the pure-starred skies of New Mexican nights, 
under perfect acoustical conditions, to be beguiled by a company of artists— 
young, dedicated and beautifully gifted. Paul Horgan 


ARGENTINE 


Buenos Aires. Sir Thomas Beecham continued his triumphant series of 
performances at the Teatro Colon with Die Zauberfléte and Fidelio. The 
reception accorded the English maestro as he entered the pit to conduct the 
Mozart opera was unparalleled. Not only was it a mark of affection from 
the audience, but a mark of gratitude to this great artist who, despite the 
death of his wife two days earlier, had determined not to let his public 
down. Beecham’s reputation as a Mozart interpreter is so well known to 
English readers that I will only say that orchestrally this was as fine a 
Magic Flute as one could hope for. Pilar Lorengar’s singing of Pamina’s 
music was a revelation; Anton Dermota .was better than ever as Tamino; 
Walter Berry made a very good Papageno, full of life and singing with 
admirable diction; and Arnold van Mill sounded beautiful as Sarastro. Rita 
Streich, on the other hand, was something of a disappointment, and her 
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voice seemed on the small side in so large a house. The chorus sang in 
German, and the production was by Otto Erhardt. Fidelio was an even 
greater triumph for Sir Thomas, who received an ovation lasting several 
minutes after the Leonore No. 3 Overture, and who finally appeared on the 
stage at the end of the evening to take several curtains. Gré Brouwenstijn 
in her Colon début conquered the audience completely; her ‘Abscheulicher’ 
will long be remembered. Hans Hopf was a good Florestan, though even 
he paled beside so outstanding a Leonore. Paul Schoeffler’s Pizarro showed 
signs of age—he sounded tired; Van Mill was an excellent Rocco; Murray 
Dickie, new to the Colon, was a good Jacquino and Olga Chevaline a 
charming Marzelline. The chorus on this occasion sang in Italian; and the 
producer was Ernst Péttgen. The sets were by Robert Kautsky. J. P. Cebreiro 


AUSTRIA 


Vienna. During the first three weeks of September the Staatsoper gave 
fourteen performances in Italian, one in French and six in German (or, more 
exactly, only three since three were reserved for visitors and members of 
various congresses.) A considerable segment of the local press and the opera- 
going public, and many permanent members of the the house, have expressed 
resentment at the preponderance of Italian opera which, these critics claim, 
turns the Staatsoper into a branch office of Milan’s La Scala. They point out 
that the Staatsoper has traditionally been a repertory theatre with a well- 
trained ensemble; that the morale inside the house is low because the local 
artists feel declassé by their Italian colleagues; that the Southern glory will 
last only a few weeks (until the Met and La Scala open again) when the local 
artists will be asked to take over the parts now sung by the Italian celebrities, 
probably without ample rehearsals. 

On the other hand it might be argued that the Viennese should be glad 
to get a taste of some first-rate Italian opera at half the Scala prices; that 
the stale argument of original language v. translation shouldn't come up in 
Vienna, whose population prides itself on its long operatic tradition; that 
some of the critics don’t want to remember the clumsy German-language 
productions of Italian opera in the not so distant past; that no great opera 
house today can get along without a first-rate Italian repertory. And surely 
no one could object to Don Giovanni and Cosi being performed in the 
language of the original libretto? 

Perhaps there has been a little too much of Italian opera, and it is 
true that some vocal imports from Italy arrive here, like some Italian fruit, 
in an overripe, slightly damaged condition. But the fact remains that there 
have been fine performances, and that the language problem becomes dis- 
turbing only when it points up shortcomings rather than perfection. In 
the French-language performance of Carmen the smugglers switch from 
German to French and back, the chorus sings in Viennese German and the 
protagonists sing in French. And in an otherwise completely Italian Don 
Carlos a group of priests during the auto da fé suddenly broke into German, 
and were heard to exclaim ‘der Tag ist da, der Tag der Schmerzen’, for which 
they should be forthwith burned at the stake. 

The season began happily with a well integrated performance of Meister- 
singer under Kempe, who is an excellent handicap runner (the Philharmoniker 
were in Greece and the orchestra was mostly made up of substitutes.) Walter 
Kreppel made a successful début as Pogner, displaying a pleasing personality, 
simplicity, and a beautiful, well trained voice. Rarely has ‘Das schéne Fest, 
Johannistag’ been sung in finer style here. Jurinac, with her warmth, natural 
grace and fine voice, was a lovely Eva. The rest of the cast (Liebl, Milin- 
kovic, Dickie, Dénch, Poell) were very competent. Edelmann was handicapped 
too; no Sachs will please Vienna audiences who have heard Schéffler’s 
poetic interpretation; and even Edelmann’s greatest admirers cannot claim 
that he’s got a touch of the poet. 

George London, back from Vancouver where he’s sung Don Giovanni 
under Rennert’s guidance, sang the part here and gave an admirable per- 
formance in depth—intelligent, accomplished, moving. There was no super- 
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fluous gesture (‘what I've lately learned about the part isn’t what you see 
but what you don’t see any more’, he says) and he showed vocal virtuosity 
in ‘Fin ch’an del vino’, which Moralt conducted prestissimo rather than 
presto. The duettino with Graziella Sciutti, a charming Zerlina, was a delight- 
ful experience. Kunz sang well but clowned ad absurdum, nearly breaking 
up the most important scene of the opera—the one between the Don and 
the Commendatore—by making silly appearances from under a table. The 
Vienna Staatsoper is no place for such antics, though some people in the 
audience enjoy them. Zadek, Scheyrer, Kmentt, Weber and Equiluz com- 
pleted the cast. 

Karajan conducted an exciting Aida which was full of drama and brassy 
resonance but also of beautiful s:ring sound and lyrical feeling. Simionato 
was a great Amneris, visually a queen and vocally a real empress. London 
was a powerful Amonasro. With the help of NiJsson’s high C’s and Karajan’s 
inspired conducting (and, above all, of Maestro Verdi’s immortal score) 
matters reached a great climax in the second and then in the third act. But 
di Stefano’s lyrical tenor voice isn’t right for the metallic demands of 
Radames; neither has Miss Nilsson the warmth and brio of a perfect Aida. 
The shortcomings were even more obvious when she sank Tosca. Rarely 
have we heard ‘Vissi d’arte’ sung so immaculately and with such lack of 
inner feeling. And di Stefano was again bothered by what was called an 
indiposition. 

One cannot feel sorry for these accomplished artists who don’t know 
the limits of their own capacity. Nilsson is as much Tosca as Tebaldi will 
ever be Isolde; but then Tebaldi hasn’t tried to sing Isolde. It is obvious that 
Di Stefano strains his voice as Radames. Why does Edelmann, a very com- 
petent singer, — the part of the King in Don Carlos for which he is 
obviously unfit vocally and in every other respect? Why does Miss Seefried, 
whom we've admired for years as a singer and a great artist, sing Pamina 
and Fiordiligi at a moment when she ought to rest her voice? The list 


could be continued almost ad infinitum—a list of heartbreaks. 
Joseph Wechsberg 


FRANCE 


Enghien-les-Bains. In June and July the Casino presented four works— 
Messager’s La Basoche, La Sonnambula, Andrea Chénier and Zauberfléte. La 
Basoche was conducted by Jésus Etcheverry, Lillie Grandval was heard as 
Maria d’Angleterre, Willy Clément as Clement Marot and André Dran 
as Leveille. It is the Casino’s custom each year to offer two:Italian works rarely 
heard in France, generally with delightful old-fashioned boite de camembert 
style décors and starring one accomplished performer. This year was no 
exception. Gianna d’Angelo proved an excellent Amina in Sonnambula, 
young, pretty and self-assured, whose beautifully timbred coloratura was the 
delight of the evening. She received murky support from Luigi Pontiggia 
(Elvino) and Maria Tasso (Lisa). Enghien’s Andrea Chénier was dominated 
by the dimples, legs and giant tenorial gurgle of Franco Corelli. This 
glamorous potpourri scored a great success, especially with the ladies—if 
it’s a virile Jayne Mansfield as Chénier you want, Corelli’s your man. Anna 
de Cavalieri, as Maddalena, seemed greatly impressed by her partner and 
went through an unholy amount of panting, genuflexion and furniture bump- 
ing. Franco Patané, the real hero of the evening, gave an ardent reading of 
the Giordano score. Zauberfldte survived a power breakdown with which the 
Queen of the Night hexed the Seine-et-Oise area, thrusting all of Enghien 
into utter darkness right in the middle of ‘Bei Mannern, welche Liebe fiihlen’. 
Ingeborg Weiss (Pamina) and Benno Kusche (Papageno) bravely and invisibly 
finished the duet as lightning struck nearby. A seventy minute intermission 
ensued, followed by the resumption of what was a somewhat irrelevant but 
certainly enjoyable Flute. Erika Kéth gave us her standard, hard brilliant 
Queen, rickshawed about in a huge Byzantine mandorla which was definitely 
strange and beautiful. The trial scenes took place at the display counters of 
a chic department store in which Tamino (Ernst Haefliger) acquired light 
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and love, ably counselled by the Sarastro (Arnold van Mill) shopping service. 
Kusche and Hanny Stefek (Papagena) were an ingratiating couple, and con- 
sumed a real whole chicken on stage, to the envy of many in the stalls, 
assailed by the scent of the delicious props from the Casino’s kitchen. The 
Boys—Angela Kotthof, Irmgard Staehle and Gertrud Baechle (all three from 
the Karlsruhe Opera)—were superb. Alexander Krannhals rode the orchestra 
through wild circusy tempi, and a great good time was had by all, but it 
must be confessed that very little of it had anything to do with Mozart. 


Paris. At the Sarah Bernhardt Theatre, the Théatre des Nations ended 
its third successful season in July, alternating dramatic performances with 
operas from East and West Germany and Argentina. Paul Dessau was on 
hand for the French premiére of his Condemnation of Lucullus, presented by 
the Leipzig Opera. The work, originally conceived as a radio play by Bertolt 
Brecht, was staged in its first operatic form in East Berlin in 1951—during 
the Cold War. Brecht, in his writings, had declared himself as firmly opposed 
to ordinary opera on moral grounds, denoting works which are merely a 
source of pleasure as ‘culinary operas’.-In spite of its pious political bias, 
the non-culinary Lucullus occasioned a good deal of criticism from East 
German Communist Party leaders, several of whom walked out in protest on 
the opening night—apparently because its violent anti-military theme was out 
of line with official Soviet propaganda; and Dessau’s music was judged 
formalistic and decadent. Brecht made no bones about his discontent at the 
changes, and stayed away from performances of the revised work. As it was 
given in Paris, in its third version, in the ghastly concentration camp stage 
style which has infected so many productions in both East and West Germany, 
Lucullus, as drama, seemed insincere, superficial and aggressively pedantic. At 
curtain rise, the Roman commander-in-chief is being carried to his tomb to 
face the Tribunal of the Dead, convened to decide his qualifications for the 
Elysian Fields. He had conquered the Orient and introduced the cherry 
tree to Italy—but the figures from his triumphal arch descend and do not 
have much to say on his behalf. The court, composed of a fishwife who had 
lost her son in battle, a peasant and a courtesan, decide to refuse him access 
to the Champs Elysées, and Lucullus is sent to Nothingness, where he will 
join his idol, Alexander the Great. But Dessau’s score makes Brecht’s dreary 
object lesson well worth a hearing, through excitingly dissonant use of a 
rather small orchestra, the weight largely percussive—several one-man 
bands whacking away at hammers and anvils, xylophones, vibraphones, chains 
and accordeons, and a piano prepared with thumb tacks which sounded 
alternately like a banjo or a harpsichord. It includes a superb massed chorus 
for the Roman school children rallied by their professor to Lucullus’s tomb 
to recite the deeds of his grandeur—certainly one of the most successful 
set pieces in post-war opera. The only really weak passage in the score— 
the academic fishwife’s academic lament (of Menotti-esque tenderness) for 
her dead son, was greeted with wild applause, and Dessau was personally 
acclaimed at the final curtain. Delightedly épatés bourgeois, who had chattered 
through the music all evening long, screamed: ‘This is the opera of the future 
—c’est encore plus forte que Pelléas!’ 

La Fida Ninfa, one of Vivaldi’s forty operas, was staged in June at the 
ThéAtre des Champs Elysées by Angelo Ephrikian, director of the Istituto 
Vivaldi. The work was first performed in Verona in 1732 where it was 
surely presented with a wealth of ingenious and eye-filling stage machinery. 
Ephrikian’s decision that a modern staging of Vivaldi ‘must dispense with 
scenic mechanisms and underline the eternal musical evidence while limiting 
the action to the bare essentials’, proved disastrous. By parading his tender 
shepherds and faithful nymphs—Oralto (Giuliano Ferrein), Elpina (Liliana 
Poli), Licori (Dora Gatta)}—in front of the cardboard rocks of the Isle of 
Naxos and planting them there like beplumed lead statues in thick silken 
pyjamas, albeit to sing charmingly ornate airs, irrefutable proof was given 
that this sort of thing must be staged elaborately on a grand scale, down to 
the last whirlpool of every shipwreck; or else be given in simple concert 
form. Elliott Stein 
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‘Der griine Kakadu’ at Hamburg. L to r, Fritz Géllnitz (Maurice), 
Mathieu Ahlersmeyer (Scaevola), Erna-Maria Duske (Michette), Sigmund 


Roth (Etienne), Toni Blankenheim (Henri), Gisela Litz (Georgette) 


Strasbourg. The new season at the Théatre Municipal opened with a 
new production of Manon with Renée Doria in the title role, Pierre Fleta as 
Des Grieux, Jacques Doucet as Lescaut and Roger Hieronimus as Comte des 
Grieux. This was followed by Der fliegende Hollander with Hilde Zadek, 
Wolfgang Windgassen, Gustav Neidlinger and Kurt Béhme. 


GERMANY 


Bielefeld Stadttheater. The season opened with a. new production of 
Turandot in. which the title role was sung by Friedl Loose (sister of Emmy 
Loose) who sang some years ago in Linz. Mary Richards was Lid and 
Walter Buckow Calaf. Bernhard Conz conducted and Joachim Klaiber was 
the producer. 


Diisseldorf/Duisburg. Deutsche Opera am Rhein. The season began on 
September 6 with a new production of Salome at Duisburg with Christel 
Goltz in the title role, Margarita Kenney as Herodias, Wilhelm Ernest as 
Herod, Randolph Symonette as Jochanaan and Alfons van Goethem “as 
Narraboth. Alberto Erede was the conductor, Heinz Arnold the producer, 
and the set was by Helmut Jiirgens. This was followed a week later by the 
first new production of the season at Diisseldorf, The Bartered Bride with 
Dorothea Siebert, Rudolf Francl, Fritz Ollendorff, Martha Diesen and 
Thomas Hemsley in the leading roles. Fritz Zaun was the conductor, Bohumil 
Herlischka the producer. 


Hamburg. Richard Mohaupt’s Der Griine Kakadu, which had its world 
premiére at the Staatsoper in September, is another example of the Musik- 
theater which rules the contemporary operatic scene in Germany and whose 
best known representative is Werner Egk. Like Egk’s successful Revisor, 
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Mohaupt’s work is based on a solid literary foundation—this time not taken 
from Gogol, but from the Viennese writer Arthur Schnitzler. His one-act 
drama makes admirable reading and offers strong, agitated, colourful and 
ambiguous action. Mohaupt has added dramatically effective music—illustra- 
tive of character and fairly modern in idiom. He provides an effective 
mixture of spoken dialogue, recitative, dramatic scenes, arias, ensembles and 
choral parts. Bearing the marks of great composers from Berg to Stravinsky, 
his music is technically always convincing, inventive and able, but lacking 
in any style of its own. This is the same trouble we had with Egk’s Revisor: 
this sort of music well serves its limited ends, but it remains illustrative and 
never speaks out on its own. 


It is a rewarding task for any company with a roster of good singer- 
actors to stage. The Hamburg Company, which is in a class of its own in 
this respect, guaranteed a most successful premiére. Among the 20 singers 
Erna-Maria Duske, Toni Blankenheim, Heinz Hoppe, Helmut Melchert and 
Kurt Ruesche were outstanding. Ulrich Erfurth’s production was fully in 
accord with the excited, frienzied riotous atmosphere of the Paris of the 
Great Revolution and of Schnitzler’s libretto. Helmut Koniarsky built a 
spacious Paris scene over the tavern in which the action develops. Albert 
Bittner conducted. It was thoroughly good team work. 


The new production of Tosca which opened the 1958/59 season was only 
remarkable for the birth of a new Tosca in Edith Lang. Singing this part 
for the first time in her career, Miss Lang scored a considerable success. 
Her poy Bins beautiful, as usual, but at the same time more passionate 
than ever before. Her rich voice was never strained, but soared freely and 


sensously through Puccini's cantilenas; and her acting was for the first time 
really satisfying. 

Everything else that night was routine, or worse—just what is nof the 
appropriate contribution of a great opera house to the Puccini centenary. As 


Scarpia, Toni Blankenheim revealed.that he is in a serious vocal crisis and 
would be well advised to give his voice a long rest. Ratko Delorko sang with 
much technical ability i great taste, but he could never conceal that he is 
no Cavaradossi. Giinther Schneider-Siemssen’s designs were rather out of date 
for a young artist. Ulrich Wenk’s first production in Hamburg was routine. 
Wilhelm Briickner-Riiggeberg conducted. Wolfang Niélter 


Karisruhe, Staatstheater. The season opened with a new production of 
Lohengrin in which the title role was sung by Kenneth Neate, making his 
first appearance in Germany and singing a role in German for the first time. 
He was very well received by audience and critics, and is due to sing 
several performances of Florestan. Greta Holm sang Elsa, Paula Baumann 
Ortrud, Raimondo Torres Telramund and Hans Hofmann Heinrich. Alexander 
Krannhals was the conductor and Hartmut Boebel the producer. 


Munich, Bayerische Staatsoper. The new season at the Prinzregenten- 
theater opened on September 17 with a performance of Der Mond and Die 
Kluge. Guest appearances have been made by Lore Wissmann as Mimi, 
Liane Synek as Leonore in Fidelio and Maria Kinas as Turandot. 


. On its return from Edinburgh the Staatsoper began its season 
on September 14 with a performance of Aida with Leonie Rysanek in the 
title role, Grace Hoffman as Amneris, Eugen Tobin as Radames, and Neid- 
linger as Amonasro; Leitner conducted. A performance of Fidelio, also under 
Leitner, a few days later, brought Martha Médl as Leonore, Windgassen as 
Florestan, Neidlinger as Pizarro and Otto von Rohr as Rocco. 


Weimar, Deutsches Nationaltheater. The first new production of the 
season was Suchon’s Katrena with Jutta Bohnenkamp in the title role; 
Gerhard Pfliger was the conductor. A revival of Der Gunstling conducted by 
Johannes Fritzsche, had Katherina Nicolai as Mary Tudor. 
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ITALY 

Cagliari. The usual summer season of opera at the Roman Amphitheatre 
opened this year with Carmen with Fedora Barbieri in the title role, Rosetta 
Noli as Micaéla, Antonio Annaloro as José and Mario Zanasi as Escamillo. 
Oliviero de Fabritiis was the conductor. This was followed by performances 
of La Bohéme (Noli, Mafalda Micheluzzi, Ferruccio Tagliavini, Guido Maz- 
zini, Edgardo di Stasio; conductor De Fabritiis); Rigoletto (Antonietta Pastori, 
Vera Magrini, Gianni Jaia, Aldo Protti, Giovanni Amodeo; conductor Man- 
rico de Tura); // Trovatore (Elisabeth Barbato, Miriam Pirazzini, Mario 
Filippeschi, Protti, Amodeo; conductor De Tura). 


Fermo. A season at the Teatro Acquila opened with Aida in which the 
title role was sung by Anita Cerquetti; Lari Scipioni was Amneris, Roberto 
Turrini Radames, Ezio Achilli Amonasro; Manno Wolf-Ferrari conducted. 
This was followed by La Sonnambula (Sandra Baruffi, Luigi Pontiggia, 
Lorenzo Gaetani; conductor Wolf-Ferrari), J] Barbiere di Siviglia (Elvidia 
Ferracuti, Pontiggia, Protti, La Porta, Gaetani; conductor Giuseppe Patané- 
Caravaglios); and Turandot (Carmen Lucchetti, Rina Gigli, Achille Braschi, 
Alfredo Colella; conductor Wolf-Ferrari). 


Pesaro. The summer season included performances of La Fanciulla del 
West (Magda Olivero, Salvatore Puma, Andrea Mongelli; conductor Ottavio 
— and La Bohéme (Noli, Jeda Valtriani, Tagliavini, Gino Cald; conductor 

iino). 7 

Rimini. Recent performances included Otello with Carlos Guichandut in 
the title role, Gabriella Tucci as Desdemona, Anselmo Colzani as Iago, Paolo 
Washington as Lodovico and Cesare Masini-Sperti, Vittorio Pandano, Virgilio 
Carbonari and Lola Pedretti; conductor Arturo Basile; and Madama Butterfly 
with Gigliola Frazzoni, Fiorenza Cossoto, Giuseppe Gismondo and Renato 
Cesari; Basile again conducted. 


Rome. Further performances at the Terme di Caracalla during the summer 
included Tosca (Antonietta Stella, Mario Filippeschi, Tito Gobbi; conductor 
Angelo Questa); Un Ballo in Maschera (Barbato, Santa Chisari, Lucia Dani- 
elli, Tagliavini, Gobbi; conductor De Fabritiis); Madama Butterfly (Orietta 
Moscucci, Anna Maria Canali, Jaia, Saturno Meletti; comductor Giuseppe 
Morelli; and La Traviata (Gabriella Tucci, Agostino Lazzari, Giuseppe Taddei; 
conductor Morelli). 

Torre del Lago. The Puccini celebrations opened with a performance 
of Tosca with Stella, Giuseppe di Stefano and Colzani in the leading roles, 
and conducted by Nino Sanzogno. This was followed by perfomances of 
Turandot (Lucille Udovick, Rosanna Carteri, Flaviano Labd, Agostino Ferrin; 
conductor De Fabritiis). 


Naples..The summer season at the Arena Flegrea concluded with per- 
formances of Madama Butterfly with Renata Tebaldi, Anna di Stasio, Gianni 
Raimondi, Giuseppe Valdengo and Mariano Caruso in the leading roles, con- 
ductor Questa; and Cavalleria Rusticana with Luciana Serafini, Amalia Pini, 
Giuseppe Savio and Giampiero Malaspina; conductor Ugo Rapald. 


Trieste. The season at the Teatro Giuseppe Verdi is due to open later 
this month with Turandot in honour of the Puccini anniversary. Inge Borkh 
will sing the title role. Pizzetti’s L’Assassinio nella Cathedrale with Rossi- 
Lemeni, Macbeth with Gobbi, La Sonnambula with Renata Scotto. Werther 
with Tagliavini, A Life for the Tsar, Das Rheingold and Die Walkiire with 
German singers, and an opera by Rocca are also announced. 


Verona Arena, In addition to the performances of Aida and La Favorita, 
reviewed last month by D.S-T., we are printing the following report on the 
season’s opening opera, Turandot, and some notes of the first cast of Aida. 

Turandot, chosen to celebrate the centenary of the composer’s birth, 
opened the Arena’s thirty-sixth season. The title role was sung by Frances 
Yeend, making her Italian début. She gave a performance of much merit 
and courage. She was inclined to force her voice at the end of the second 
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act, and it was not surprising that her intonation suffered towards the end of 
the evening. She was later replaced by Anita Corridori. Franco Corelli, the 
great favourite of the gallery, was applauded throughout, and was scarcely 
permitted to finish ‘Nessun dorma’ in silence. His performance, however, was 
of a high standard. The Lid was Rosanna Carteri, born in Verona and mak- 
ing her Arena début. She gave a most convincing performance, quite free 
of display to the gallery. Ivo Vincd sang a sonorous and authoritative 
Timur; and Renato Capecchi, Cesare Masini-Sperti and Franco Ricciardi 
were the effective Ping, Pang and Pong. Carlo Maestrini’s production was 
colourful and enjoyable, though he is prone to introduce melodramatic 
effects like the gigantic grindstone that was brought on to sharpen the over- 
sized sword prior to the execution of the Prince of Persia. Antonino Votto 
conducted in an exemplary manner, and at the first performance after Lii’s 
death, suspended the performance for a few moments, and both orchestra 
and audience rose to their feet as a token of respect to Puccini, who had 
ceased to write at that point. In the audience that evening was Maria 
Meneghini Callas, who received a tumultuous ovation on her entrance. 

The first Aida of the season was Leontyne Price, making her Italian 
début. Her performance was impressive and fully deserved the great ovation 
she received from the enormous audience. The management have indicated 
that a repeat engagement is likely next year. Fedora Barbieri repeated her 
direct matter-of-fact Amneris, showing a much improved sense of pitch and 
plenty of volume. The rest of the cast was as in the performance reviewed 
by D.S-T. (Bergonzi, Guelfi, Zerbini, Vetriglia, Serafin). 

Attendances during the season varied from capacity of 22,000 for Aida, 
to a mere 4,000 for Favorita. The Sovrintendente, Mo. Bindo Misssiroli, has 
announced that in view of rising costs, future Verona seasons will be devoted 
only to ‘box office’ operas. And, as many of these are considered to require 
a face-lift, producers with new ideas will be imported for the purpose, in an 
attempt to balance the budget. Libera Danielis 


Anita Corridori as Turandot, Franco Corelli as Calaf 
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Act 2 of ‘Turandot’ at the Verona Arena 


SWEDEN 


Stockholm. With the announcement of the invitation to next year’s 
Edinburgh Festival and the presence of Fausto Cleva to direct Turandot, 
Traviata, Trovatore and the new production of Lucia di Lammermoor, the 
Royal Opera’s new season has opened in an atmosphere of busy excitement. 
Fausto Cleva, making his début with the Turandot performance, at once 
galvanised the Hovkapell into playing notable for its sound co-ordination 
and technical brilliance. There can be little doubt that Turandot is one of 
Birgit Nilsson’s finest roles. Her characterization of this role especially in 
the first scene of Act 3, is perhaps her most brilliant piece of stage craft so 
far. Unfortunately Luigi Carrara’s Calaf did not possess the same great 
qualities—his range of vocal colour is still far too tepid, and despite a 
noticeable improvement in the last six months his lower register is still 
lacking in certainty and consistency. Eva Prytz, in much better voice than 
she has been for some time, created a movingly musical personification of 
Lid. Ping, Pang, Pong were sung by Erik Sundqvist, Arne Ohlsson and Sven- 
Erik Vikstrém. Timur (Folke Jonsson) and the Emperor Altoum (Olle Sivall) 
were also creditable performances. Turandot is a fine, well decorated and 
produced performance; special credit should be given for the sensitive co- 
ordination of lighting effects with the score during the pronouncement- of 
the riddles in Act 2 and in the first scene of Act 3. Andrew McCredie 


U.S.S.R. 


Moscow. The installation of an air-conditioning system and back-stage 
rebuilding caused the Bolshoi Theatre to postpone the opening of the 1958- 
1959 season by two months, though the branch theatre—the Filial—began 
as usual in September. The main company meanwhile is touring the Trans- 
caucasian republics with a repertory containing Ivan Susanin, Prince Igor, 
The Marriage of Figaro, Werther, and The Barber of Seville. 

The first new production promised after the return of the Bolshoi is 
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Rimsky-Korsakov’s Tale of Tsar Saltan, but the main forces of the company 
will be concentrated on rehearsing Prokofiev’s War and Peace. This opera, 
incidentally, is already in the repertory of the Moscow Musical Theatre, 
usually known as the Stanislavsky, a musical outgrowth from the Art Theatre, 
though the honour of producing it first in the Soviet Union belongs to the 
Maly (Small) Opera Theatre in Leningrad, an enterprising company which is 
the nearest thing to an experimental opera house in this country. 

The Bolshoi management has also announced plans to present a modern 
Tatar opera by Zhiganov on the theme of the tragic life of the poet Musa 
Djabel, who was executed by the Nazis, and the Hungarian overa Bank Ban 
by Erkel. Judging from past experience, however, it seems unlikely that all 
these plans will be fulfilled during the current season. 

The Soviet Union has been slow to recognize the works of Janacek, but 
with the assistance from Prague the Novosibirsk company produced Jenufa 
at the end of last season and a Moscow production at the Filial is scheduled 
for the near future. 

The short season given in Moscow by the Hungarian State Opera was 
outstandingly successful. Don Carlos, The Tales of Hoffmann, Bank Ban, Hary 
Janos, and two one-act operas, Bartok’s Bluebeard’s Castle and Kodaly’s The 
Spinning-Room were presented. In Hary Janos, which contains a good deal 
of spoken dialogue, the language difficulty was ingeniously overcome by 
using the Student as a Russian-speaking commentator hovering on the fringe 
of the action. The brilliant work of the orchestra under Janos Ferencfik was 
highly praised by the critics. In the Bartok one-acter, a work written in 1911 
which proved to be intensely dramatic, Bluebeard was sung by Mihaly Szekely 
and Judith by Klara Palankan. Don Carlos, produced by the late Gustav 
Olah, featured Janos Fodor as Philip II, Simandy as Don Carlos, Yambor 
as the Marquis Posa. 

Opera managements are under considerable public pressure to extend 
their repertories. In particular there is a growing demand for more Prokofiev, 
whose Duenna and Semvon Kotko are virtually unknown here. And why, it 
has been asked, does one have to go all the way to Saratov to hear a per- 
formance of Rimsky-Korsakov’s Golden Cockerel? Ralph Parker 





Plans for the 1958-59 Season 


(see also pages 664-666 in the October issue} 


AUSTRIA 
Klagenfurt, Stadttheater 

Otello, Die Zauberfldte, Der Waffenschmied, L’Elisir d’ Amore, Pagliacci, 
Gianni Schicchi, Tosca, Carmen, La Forza del Destino. 


Salzburg, Landestheater 
The Bartered Bride, Rosenkavalier, Don Giovanni, Gianni Schicchi, Die 
Kluge, Der Freischiitz, 11 Trovatore. 


FRANCE 


Mulhouse, ThéAtre Municipal 
Il Barbiere di Siviglia, Madama Butterfly, Rigoletto, The Bartered Bride, 
Fidelio, Les Pécheurs de Perles, Die Walkiire, Moise (Lévy). 


GERMANY 


Augsburg, Stidtische Biihnen 

Giulio Cesare, Die Entfiihrung aus dem Serail, Der Waffenschmied, 
Parsifal, Un Ballo in Maschera, Carmen, Manon Lescaut, Ariadne auf Naxos, 
Jeanne au Bucher, Die Schule der Frauen and eight operas from last season. 
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Bielefeld, Stiidtische Biihnen 
Serse or Rodelinda, Nozze di Figaro, Der Waffenschmied, Rigoletto, 
Turandot, Carmen, Rheingold, Die Walkiire, Ero the Joker, Der Revisor. 


Detmold, Landestheater 
Die Walkiire, Martha, Eugene Onegin, Cavalleria Rusticana, Pagliacci, 
Wozzeck, Ezio (Handel), Gianni Schicchi. 


Essen, Biihnen der Stadt 

Giulio Cesare, Der fliegende Hollinder, La Traviata, Ariadne auf Naxos, 
Le Martyre de Saint Sebastien (first performance in Germany), La Fanciulla 
del West, The Rake’s Progress, Carmina Burana, Catulli Carmina, Der Wild- 
schiitz or Il Campiello, The Two Widows (Smetana), the first performance 
of a new opera by Klebe, and ten works retained from last season. Gustav 
Konig is Generalmusikdirektor; and the singers include Tilla Briem, Kathe 
Graus, Ilse Hollweg, Hilla Oppel, Trude Roseler, Anni Student; Herbert 
Fliether, Julius Jullich, Wilhelm Liickert, Herbert Schachtschneider, Xaver 
Waibel, Leonardo Wolovsky. 


Heidelberg, Stiidtische Biihnen 

Agrippina (Handel), Zauberfléte, Lucia di Lammermoor, La Traviata, 
The Bartered Bride (first performance of new version by Kurt Honolka), 
Turandot, Antigonae (Orff), Boulevard Solitude. 


Karl-Marx Stadt (formerly Chemnitz), Stiidtische Theater 

The Beggar's Opera, Il Matrimonio Segreto, Die Zauberfléte, Le Nozze 
di Figaro, Der fliegende Hollinder, Die Walkiire, La Traviata, Otello, La 
Bohéme, Katva Kabanova, Die Schweigsame Frau, Quiet Flows the Don 
(Dsershinski). 


Kiel, Landestheater 

Giulio Cesare, Die Entfiihrung aus dem Serail, Der Freischiitz, Parsifal, 
Der Barbier von Bagdad, Don Pasquale, Faust, Schwanda, Manon Lescaut, 
Romeo und Julia (Sutermeister), The Rake’s Progress, Le Vin Herbé (Martin). 


Mainz, Stidtische Theater 

Die Meistersinger, La Traviata, Otello, Carmen, Il Matrimonio Segreto, 
Titus Feuerfuchs (Sutermeister), The Kiss, Le Vin Herbé or Der griine Kakadu 
(Mohaupt). Karl Maria Zwissler is Generalmusikdirektor. 


Leipzig, Stidtische Theater 
Tristan und Isolde, an opera by Handel, Zar und Zimmermann, The Fair 
at Sorotchins, Prince Igor, Der Revisor, The Men of Blackmoor. 


Magdeburg, Stiidtische Biihnen 

Der Freischiitz, Der Giinstling, Les deux vares Geizigen (Grétry), Fidelio, 
Martha, Falstaff, Irische Legende, Amphytrion (Hermann Henrich), Die 
Spieldose (Robert Hanell). , 


Weimar, Deutsches Nationaltheater and Haus Jena 

Die Verurteilung des Lukullus (Dessau-Brecht), Aida, Katrena (Suchon), 
Il Barbiere di Siviglia, Ezio, Les Contes d’'Hoffmann, Tannhduser, The Ring, 
Parsifal, Meistersinger, Der Freischiitz, Manon Lescaut. Die Kluge, Gianni 
Schicchi, Betrothal in a Monastery (Prokofiev). 


Wismar, Theater der Stadt 
Die Zauberfléte, Der Wildschiitz, Ero the Joker, Otello, Les Contes 
d’Hoffmann, The Bride of Messina (Fibich), Turandot, Arabella. 
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SWITZERLAND 
Basle, Stadttheater ‘ 

Serse, Don Giovanni, Zar und Zimmermann, Otello, Gianni Schicchi, I 
Prigioniero, Prince Igor, Der Rosenkavalier, Tilmann Riemmenschneider 
(Von Pasztory—first performance), Duke Bluebeard’s Castle. 


Biel-Solothurn, Stadttheater 
La Bohéme, La Traviata or Un Ballo in Maschera, Der Wildschiitz, Der 


Revisor, Faust, L’Heure Espagnole. 


Lucerne, Stadttheater 
Les Contes d'Hoffmann, Cosi fan tutte, Nabucco, Lucia di Lammermoor, 


Orfeo (Haydn), I Quattro Rusteghi, Il Tabarro. 


Zarich, Stadttheater 

Deidamia (Handel), Der Wildschiitz, Siegfried, Gétterdammerung, Der 
Rosenkavalier, Tiefland, Lucia di Lammermoor, La Forza del Destino, Madama 
Butterfly, The Bartered Bride, May Night (Rimsky-Korsakov), Romeo und 
Julia (Sutermeister), Der Revisor, Wahrheit um Johanna (first performance— 
Jollivet), and ten operas from last season. Karl Heinz Krahl is General- 
intendant, Otto Ackermann, Robert Denzler, Hans Rosbaud, Hans Walter 
Kiampfel, Victor Reinshagen, Nello Santi, the conductors. 





Obituary 


Louis d’Angelo, bass-baritone of the Metropolitan Opera, New York 
from 1917 to 1946, died in New Jersey on August 9. He was born in Naples 
in 1888, and made his début at the Metropolitan as Wagner in Faust. He 
sang more than 300 roles both large and small during the course of his career, 
including Masetto, Bartolo, Antonio (Figaro), Zuniga, the Sacristan, Alcindoro 
and Benoit, in which last two roles he made his final appearance at the 
Metropolitan on April 20, 1946. 


Leo Blech, German conductor, died in Berlin on August 25; he was 87. 
He was born in Aachen, and after studying in Berlin made his début in 
Aachen, where he conducted from 1893-9. He was then engaged at the 
Deutsches Theater, Prague, from 1899-1906, and at the Royal Opera Berlin 
from 1906-1923, assuming the post of Generalmusikdirektor there in 1913. 
From 1926 until 1937 he held the same post at the Berlin Staatsoper, sharing 
it for a number of years with Kleiber. His appointment was terminated in 
1937 because of his Jewish blood. He then went to Riga, 1937-41, and Stock- 
holm 1941-6. He returned to Berlin in 1949 to conduct at the Stadtische 
Oper, where he celebrated his eightieth birthday by conducting performances 
there of his own operas Das war ich (1902) and Versiegelt (1908). 


Nina Garelli, soprano, critic and teacher, died in Milan on August 27. 
She was born in Cremona in 1880 and studied with Pozzoni, the creator of 
the role of Aida. She made her début at Brescia in 1905 as Adina, and 
continued to sing in Italy until shortly before the first war, when she came 
to London to sing in concerts. For many years she was associated with the 
Italian musical paper La Rassegna Melodramatica in which she wrote operatic 
criticism, especially of the Scala performances, under the name of Semibreve. 


Hugo Menaerts, conductor died in Antwerp on September 10; he was 
67. He was the son of Constants Menaerts, composer and conductor, and 
studied at Antwerp. He conducted at the Royal French Opera in Belgium 


Opposite; Leo Blech in 1875, 1910 and 1931, from a programme of the 
Berlin Stidtische Oper 
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in 1913, and then for two seasons played the violin at the Royal Flemish 
Opera in Antwerp, where he became conductor in 1921. From 1935-1944 he 
was engaged at Liége; from 1944 till 1958 he was first conductor at Antwerp. 
He had been engaged for Ghent for next season. 

Alfred Piccaver, British tenor, died in Vienna on September 23, he was 
74. A full biography and personal appreciation, together with an appraisal 
of his gramophone records, by Nigel Leigh-Pemberton, will appear next 
month. 





Gramophone Records 


Complete Recordings 


AIDA (Verdi), with Maria Curtis-Verna (Aida), Miriam Pirazzini (Amneris), 
Franco Corelli (Radames), Giangiacomo Guelfi (Amonasro), Giulio Neri 
(Ramfis), Antonio Zerbini (Il Re). Orchestra and Chorus of Radiotelevisione 
Italiana, Turin. Angelo Questa. CETRA LPC 1262 a-b-c. 

This new Aida recording hardly adds anything to the existing perform- 
ances. Indeed other than the exciting and dramatically frightening Amonasro 
of Giangiacomo Guelfi, I cannot greatly enthuse about the performance. 
Maria Curtis-Verna, remembered as a rather ordinary Desdemona at the 
Stoll some five years ago, has developed into a good routine soprano, and 
today receives generally very favourable notices for her performances both 
at the Metropolitan and in Europe. It is only fair to say that this recording 
must be two or more years old, and obviously Miss Verna is better today 
than she was then. Her voice seems on the light side for this role, and she 
has to force it in the more dramatic sections of the score with the result 
that she loses pitch. There is no denying her musical feeling for the part 
however, and some of her singing in the more lyrical portions of the score 
promises well. Miriam Pirazzini is an unsubtle Amneris and rarely sounds 
like a Princess. Franco Corelli’s vices and virtues are well enough known by 
now. His clarion-like tones are well in evidence, and at times are very 
exciting; but this is a very rough and ready Radames. Of Guelfi’s Amonasro 
I have already made mention; and the two basses are very good. Questa 
and his orchestra romp through the score with little regard for its beauty and 
poetry. Not recommended. 


OTELLO (Verdi), with Cesy Broggini (Desdemona), Rina Corsi (Emilia), 
Carlos Guichandut (Otello), Giuseppe Taddei (Iago), Angelo Mercuriali 
(Cassio), Tommaso Soley (Roderigo), Marco Stefanoni (Lodovico), Alberto 
Albertini ‘(Montano). Orchestra and Chorus of Radiotelevisione Italiana, 
Turin, Franco Capuana. CETRA. LPC 1252 a-b-c. 

Otellos do not grow on trees, and the present-day interpreters of the 
role are few in number—Vinay, Del Monaco, the veteran Luccioni in Paris, 
Lorenz in Vienna, and the younger Windgassen in Stuttgart. There are of 
course some other Italian and German tenors who sing the role, but they 
have yet to establish themselves internationally. Guichandut, like so many 
Otellos, is an ex-baritone, yet his voice has the authentic Otello ring, which 
has never been apparent in Vinay’s; on the other hand he has not Vinay’s 
dramatic intensity, nor has he the steely clarion-like tones of Del Monaco. 
Yet when all is said and done, his is not at all a bad Otello; and those who 
were so disappointed with his Radames at Covent Garden this summer will 
be more than surprised by a lot in this present performance. It may not be 
outstanding, but is good top-grade Italian provincial standard. Broggini’s 
Desdemona has some lovely moments, and much of her soft- singing is ad- 
mirable. There is a lack of characterization, however, and welcome though 
soft singing is, it is not necessarily synonymous with tenderness. Taddei’s Iago 
is smoothly and intelligently sung, but is rarely subtle. Thus the three princi- 
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pals while having few positive faults, do not possess very many positive 
virtues, and so fail to bring the drama to life. They are not really helped 
by Franco Capuana, who gives us plenty of fire and excitement, but rarely 
looks for the hundred and one subtleties that Toscanini so successfully made 
known in his reading of this miraculous score. The smaller roles are adequate; 
the recording even. H.D.R. 


THE DECEMBRISTS (Shaporin), with Ivanov (Ryliev), Pirogov (Pestel), 
Petrov (Bestuzhev), Selivanov (Prince Trubetskoi), Nelepp (Kachovsky), 
Ivanovsky (Prince Shchepin-Rostovsky), Verbitskaya (Olga), Smirnova 
(Oriova), Pokrovskaya (Elena), Ivanova (Maria), Borisenko (Stesha), Chekin 
(Rostovtsev), Ognivstey (Tsar Nicholas 1), Fokin (Count ' Benckendorf), 
Tyutyunnik (The General Governor), Kuzovchikov (The Metropolitan), and 
others. Orchestra and chorus of the ‘Bolshoi Theatre, Moscow. A. Melik- 
Pashaev. Six sides. Parlophone PMA 1026-8. 


Had I not happened to read Doctor Zhivago shortly after listening to 
The Decembrists, this review would have sounded like the Idiot in Boris 
bemoaning poor Russia. As it is, Pasternak’s novel restores faith that great 
art can still come out of a land whose official line approves operas of this 
calibre. 

Many of the sentiments are, certainly, eternally Russian: the opening 
masochistic gloom is almost worthy of the finest pages of The Seagull. But 
alas, the dreary insistence on broadly painted virtues, and on comprehension 
by the meanest mujik intelligence that has long shackled Soviet art, again 
stands blankly in the way of any subtlety of treatment, any originality or 
even reality of character. Even though they are scrupulously historical, these 
are not characters acting and reacting, but hollow men, leaning together. 
A fine subject is saluted in the musical equivalent of a Red Army war 
memorial. 

For it is a fine subject. The theme of revolution is potentially ennobling 
—Beethoven found it so—and had this opera been written under the 
passionate stress of the December rising of 1825 (or 1905, or 1918), some- 
thing must have burst through the music’s surface, which instead is as 
bland and as meaningless as the face of an official spokesman. Experience 
has narrowed, true feeling has evaporated at the behest of politicians realis- 
ing their eternal Russian xenophobia by demanding propaganda, rhetoric’s 
bastard, to replace art. Pasternak suggests that this is an inevitable conse- 
quence of revolution, that men who are stern and strong enough to lead 
a successful revolt must prove intransigent in the rule they have snatched; 
and so the weaker brethren must toe the thin Red line in works such as 
this opera. I am not suggesting that, because Pasternak has been revealed as 
a solitary novelist in the greatest Russian tradition, we have the right to 
expect great composers; but he shows that it is still artistically possible in 
Russia to create on such a scale and with such compassion using the tre- 
mendous upheaval of the Revolution as the propulsive force. His book shows 
people reacting to events; he does not care for ideas but for men. ‘The 
riddle of life, the riddle of death, the beauty of genius, the beauty of loving 
—that, yes, we understood. As for such petty trifles as reshaping the world— 
these things, no thank you, they are not for us.’ Doctor Zhivago makes a 
sorry thing of The Decembrists. JW. 


German 

Die Entfiihrung aus dem Serail (Selection) with Maria Stader, Rita Streich, 
Ernst Hiifliger, Martin Vantin, Josef Greindl. RIAS S y Orchestra and 
RIAS Kammerchor. Ferenc Fricsay. Deutsche Grammophon. DG 17113. A 
good potted version of all the best ‘bits’ from the complete recording by this 
company already available here, and still the best Enéfiihrung on records. 
All the singers give pleasure, but one must mention again the excellent 
Pedrillo of Martin Vantin. Don Giovanni (Highlights) with Suzanne Danco, 
Lisa della Casa, Hilde Gueden, Anton Dermota, Cesare Siepi, Fernando 
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Corena, Walter Berry, Kurt Béhme. Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra. Josef 
Krips. Decca LXT 5443. As in the case of the Entfiihrung selection reviewed 
just above, this is a selection from a complete performance already available. 
I would refer readers to my review of the original recording in the December 
1955 OPERA. I have little reason to change or modify any of the opinions 
I expressed then. If you want to have Della Casa’s ‘Mi tradi’ or Gueden’s 
‘Batti, batti’ and the other famous arias by this group of artists all on one 
record, then you might buy this. I cannot see any other reason for so 
doing. Entfiihrung aus dem Serail: Wer ein Liebchen hat gefunden and O 
wie will ich triumphieren and Der Freischiitz: Hier im ird’schen Jammertai 
and Schweig’, schweig’ (Ludwig Weber. Vienna Philharmonic. Felix Prohaska). 
Columbia SEL 1587. These are reissues on 45 of 78s that date back to 1950. 
Weber sang Osmin in London at one performance in 1936, and fourteen years 
later his voice sounded just as fine in the second of the two arias, if not in 
the first, which*here seems to lie uncomfortably for him. Not so Caspar’s 
music in Freischiitz, of which he must have been an ideal interpreter. His 
singing of the ‘ Schweig’, Schweig’’ is tremendously exciting. Der Freischiitz: 
Wie nahte mir der Schlummer and Und ob die Wolke. (Anny Schlemm. 
Bamberg Symphony Orchestra. Ferdinand Leitner). Deutsche Grammophon. 
EPL 30060. This is quite one of the best performances of Agathe’s two arias 
to have come my way, and certainly quite the best performance on disc by 
Miss Schlemm. It cannot equal the incomparable Lemnitz but is none the 
less well worth having. Der Rosenkavalier (Highlights) with Maria Reining, 
Sena Jurinac, Hilde Gueden, Ludwig Weber, Hilde Rissl-Majdan, Anton 
Dermota. Vienna Philharmonic. Kleiber. Decca LW 5336. For those who do 
not possess the Decca Rosenkavalier but may have the Karajan version, and 
wish perhaps to make a comparison between the two conductors, or for those 
who found the original Decca set too expensive, this is a very good buy. 
spy +A of the score remains unsurpassed and Jurinac’s Octavian 
is a classic. 


Czech, Russian etc 


Ruslan und Ludmilla: Russlan’s cavatina (B. R. Gmyra. Prague Smetana 
Theatre Orchestra. Zdenka Chalabala) and The Demon: I am he who... with 
Vi Ravisso from La Sonnambula (Nikolai Giaurov, Prague Smetana Theatre 
Orchestra. Jaroslay Vogel) Supraphon SUEC 811. We are here introduced 
to two excellent artists. Gmyra sings Ruslan’s cavatina most feelingly and 
Giaurov sounds authentic in a rather uninspired piece from Rubinstein’s The 
Demon. What really makes this little disc a must is the same singer’s admirable 
performance of the Count’s cavatina from the first act of La Sonnambula. 
The Bartered Bride: Jenik-Majenka duets from Acts 1 and 3 sung in German 
(Anny Schlemm and Walther Ludwig. Bavarian Symphony Orchestra. Fritz 
Lehmann) Deutsche Grammophon. EPL 30302. I suppose there are some 
people who like to hear a German performance of this Czech opera with Hans 
and Marie as the lovers. Schlemm and Ludwig cope well enough with the 
music, but there is little sense of atmosphere about the performance. 


Recitals 


INGE BORKH: Alceste: Divinités du Styx; Cavalleria Rusticana: Voj lo 
sapete; Macbeth: La luce langue; L’Enfant Prodigue: Air di Lia; Rusalka: 
yy Moon. London Symphony Orchestra. Anatole Fistoulari. DECCA 


A disappointing recital. Borkh’s cool clear voice grows a trifle monotonous, 
and although she has great intelligence and feeling for the stage, she does 
not successfully project her personality into these performances. Gluck in 
German sounds somehow not quite right, and I also miss the inevitable 
sweep that a great Gluck singer can bring to it. The Santuzza aria is a bit 
blustery and Rusalka’s beautiful aria lacks poetry. The Debussy is better 
and the Lady Macbeth quite good. But all in all a most unrewarding disc. 
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OWEN BRANNIGAN: Marriage of Figaro: Now for Vengeance; The Magic 
Flute: O hear us, Isis and Osiris; and We know no thought of vengeance; 
Zaide: The hungry man who dines in state; Don Giovanni: One moment. 
Pray allow me; The Seraglio: When a Maiden takes your fancy; and Ha! My 
pretty brace of fellows! Royal Philharmonic Orchestra. Walter Susskind. HMV 
DLP 1186. 


Here at last is a result in the campaign I and my colleagues have been 
waging for a new record by a British artist of opera arias sung in English. This 
is the kind of thing that German, French and Italian companies have done for 
years, and that enjoys good sales abroad; let’s hope EMI’s enterprise will be 
well supported. This is a disc for domestic conumption, for the young opera- 
goer who wants to know what the arias in question are about and for the 
tans of our native singers. Owen Brannigan is a first rate bass, possibly 
a better buffo than a serious singer, though the second Sarastro aria is 
movingly sung. His Leporello, Bartolo and Osmin are all individualised. 
His diction is exemplary, and his good spirits and sense of humour much 
in evidence. The unknown Zaide aria sung by another Osmin was a happy 
thought. Incidentally why is not Brannigan singing regularly at Covent 
Garden, where since the departure of Glynne for Sadler's Wells there is no 
buffo bass? 


OTTO EDELMANN: Der fliegende Hollinder: Daland’s aria, Act 2; Tann- 
hiuser: Landgrave’s address, Act 2; Parsifal: Good Friday Music, Act 3; 
Lohengrin: King’s Address and Prayer, Act 1; Die Walkiire: Wotan’s Fare- 
well and Magic Fire Music, Act 3. Philharmonia Orchestra, Oito Ackermann. 
COLUMBIA 33CX 1568. 


Edelmann has a fine voice, rich and powerful and often of beautiful 
quality; but he is a dull singer, and vocally does little to differentiate be- 
tween the characters he is trying to portray. Having just heard Hotter’s 
unsurpassed performance of Wotan’s Farewell at Covent Garden, it is diffi- 
cult to accept this version, which lacks tenderness and feeling. Nor can 
Edelmann begin to approach the classic Gurnemanz of Ludwig Weber. The 
other performances are adequate enough, but again one is always remember- 
ing Weber or Andrésen or Kipnis: and that is fatal. 


BENIAMINO GIGLI (‘THE IMMORTAL GIGLI): Marta: M’Appari; 
L’Africaine: O Paradiso; La Gioconda: Enzo Grimaldo (with Giuseppe de 
Luca) and Cielo e mar; Serenata (Toselli); La Bohéme: O Mimi, tu pit non 
torni (with De Luca); La Forza del Destino: Solenne in quest’ora (with De 
Luca); I Pescatori di Perle (Del tempio al limitar (with De Luca)); Lucia di 
Lammermoor: Giusto cielo . . . Rispondete! and Tu che-a Dio spiegasti l’ali 
(with Pinza). RCA RB 16129. 


First a welcome to what I trust will be the beginning of many RCA 
re-issues of outstanding American vocal recordings—Rethberg, Lauri-Volpi, 
more De Luca, Ponselle, Martinelli and so on. Then a special commendation 
to our colleague Andrew Porter for an excellent sleeve-note—an appreciation- 
cum-criticism which many will find most helpful. Now to the disc. In these 
days of LP with its spate of recordings the critics must perforce listen to, 
there is little time to play all one’s favourite 78s as often as one would like; 
and so how convenient it is to have so many of one’s favourites to’ hand. 
In fact I found myself falling in love with Gigli’s beautiful voice all over 
again. The four great duets with De Luca are unmatched for beauty of tone, 
and the Pearl Fishers especially displays Gigli’s honeyed tones at their very 
best; but all are performances to treasure. The arias are less good Gigli, and 
perhaps not the best choice to immortalise the singer. A pity one of his 
early Chénier arias was not included. Also recently available on HMV BLP 
1100 is a selection of Neapolitan songs by the same artist recorded during 
the 1930s. H.D.R. 
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Belcanto Discs 
After a series of delays and technical difficulties, the first four of the 
Belcanto discs are available and will be reviewed in next month’s OPERA. 
These are Sigrid Arnoldson in Verdi, Weber and Massenet arias (EB 8); 
Battistini in Rossini, Flotow, Berlioz, Héold (EB 13) and Pol Plancon in 
Gounod, Adam, Ferrari, Thomas, Flotow and Meyerbeer (EB 16 and 17). 


Stereo Discs 

It is no news to readers of OPERA that the EMI and Decca Groups 
launched their first stereophonic discs and equipment early this autumn. Pye 
had already issued their first stereo discs earlier this year, and Deutsche 
Grammophon announced their first releases last month. The prices of all 
these discs are now the same as for ordinary monaural LPs. The apparatus 
for playing these new recordings ranges in size and prices from models in 
the forty pounds range (Decca), through the EMI popular RSE model at 
eighty-three guineas, to more expensive models in the ninety pound range. 

The stereo records reviewed in OPERA have been played on the EMI 
apparatus mentioned above, as will in future all the monaural discs reviewed 
by the Editor, for this model besides being primarily for stereo is also a 
high fidelity reproducer for monaural records. The twin speakers and play- 
ing deck are of an easily manageable size, and the loudspeaker units are tri- 
angular in shape to permit corner mounting without any unnecessary waste 
of space. Further technical details of this Hi-Fi stereophonic record repro- 
ducer may be obtained from any EMI dealer. 

Playing the test recordings from both Decca and EMI on this machine has 
been great fun. Trains go through the room and fire bells ring almost too real- 
istically; we can hear the Ceremony of the Keys at the Tower of London, 
Ansermet taking a rehearsal, and a game of table tennis, or ‘ping’-‘pong’ as they 
prefer to call it. These test discs also contain tantalizing snippets from the 
Karajan Falstaff, the Flagstad-Solti Act 3 Walkiire, and The Beggar's Opera, 
and the sense of movement and spaciousness and the reality of the opera house 
are all there. Of the stereo operatic discs already available, I found the High- 
lights from Andrea Chénier (Decca SXL 2014), with Tebaldi, Del Monaco and 
Bastianini, rather disappointing. The reproduction sounded harsh and steely, 
and there was little or no sense of space and movement. On the other hand 
Decca’s Overtures in Hi Fi (SXL 2008) which contains the overtures to 
Donna Diana, Pique Dame (Suppé), Lustigen Weiber von Windsor, Si j étais 
roi, Le Domino Noir and Zampa, played by the Paris Conservatoire Orchestra 
under Albert Wolff, was quite stunning. The colouring and detail of the 
orchestral playing stand out vividly, and the performances are really exciting. 
The HMV Mikado (ASD256-7) with Elsie Morison, Monica Sinclair, Richard 
Lewis, Geraint Evans, Owen Brannigan and Ian Wallace, under Sargent, is 
fine from the sound point of view, but not enough use has been made of the 
possibilities of movement, and the illusion of a stage performance is not 
much in evidence. Capitol’s The Sound of Wagner (SP 8411) in which the 
Concert Arts Symphony Orchestra under Erich Leinsdorf give us the familiar 
‘bleeding chunks’ as well as a goodly selection of the third act of Walkiire, 
is a fine example of what a boon stereo is going to be to Wagner. The same 
company’s Starlight Chorale, in which Roger Wagner conducts the Hollywood 
Bowl Symphony Orchestra with the Roger Wagner Chorale in famous oper- 
atic choruses (SP 8390) is disappointing because the performances themselves 
are so poor. H.D.R. 


Long Playing Record Conference—March 1959. The Long Playing Record 
Library, Squires Gate Station Approach, Blackpool, Lancs., announce a week- 
end conference to be held in Blackpool from March 13 to March 15 next 
year. A large luxury hotel has been taken over for the week-end and many 
well-known personalities from the gramophone world will be there, including 
Edward Greenfield, who will give a lecture recital on Puccini, and Denis 
Stevens of The Gramophone. The cost of the week-end including all main 
meals will be five guineas. Early application is advisable. Full details from 
the above address. 
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Opera Diary 
Covent Garden. The Ring (September 19, 24, 30, October 3) 


The ‘Covent Garden Ring’—it has a character of its own to justify 
the description—began in 1954. It was conducted by Fritz Steidry, pro- 
duced by Rudolf Hartmann, and designed by Leslie Hurry. In 1955 it 
gained Hans Hotter as Wotan and Rudolf Kempe as conductor. 1956 
brought Wolfgang Windgassen as Siegfried, and 1957 Birgit Nilsson as 
Briinnhilde. The Alberich of Otakar Kraus, the Mime of Peter Klein, the 
Fricka and Waltraute of Maria von Ilosvay, have remained more or 
less, not entirely, constant. This year the principal cast changes were 
Astrid Varnay as Briinnhilde, Jon Vickers as Siegmund, and Richard 
Holm as Loge. ‘Kempe’s Ring’—as we may also call it, for it is unlike 
any other—has always been successful. Covent Garden’s aim has been 
to consolidate it and strengthen it, retaining the successful singers from 
year to year, and replacing the weaker ones. It is as consistently well- 
cast a Ring as one could hope to hear. 


But already last season there were signs that people were growing 
just a little impatient with ‘Kempe’s Ring’; and this year the feeling 
seems to have crystallized. To those hearing it for the first time, Kempe’s 
handling of the music can come as a revelation. He handles much of 
the score as if it were chamber music. The pianissimi are minutely 
observed. None of the singers needs strain to be heard above the 
orchestra. Siegmund can breathe ‘Nun weisst du, fragende Frau’ ppp, 
and Wotan begin his monologue at a toneless whisper. It is delicate, 
subtle. It gathers momentum slowly. The whole of Das Rheingold and 
most of Die Walkiire are treated as preludial. The dynamic level is 
stepped up only at the last act of Siegfried. G6tterdémmerung is held in 
mind from the start, and no single act, no single opera even, is treated 
as a splendid thing in its own right. This approach makes a greater effect 
if The Ring is presented as a whole, across five or six days, as the second 
cycle was. But when five days pass between Das Rheingold and Die 
Walkiire, and five more before Siegfried, and the time between is filled 
with diverse attractions of a busy metropolitan season getting under way, 
then relatively tame closes on the Entry into Valhalla and the Magic Fire 
Music are hardly acceptable. 

The first two operas were both lack-lustre. Donner swung a polite, 
gentlemanly hammer. When the rough, vigorous motif which charac- 
terizes Hunding was heard for the first time, the horns uttered it so 
suavely that it seemed almost to cast a benediction over the Volsung 
pair—whose love was a mild affair. The Magic Fire had a tinkling, 
sparkly, dainty precision. To the later operas there was a braver 
approach. There was excitement and high drama in the passages of action 
—but also, again and again, a complete cessation of impetus, caused by 
slow tempi united to the mildest of accentuation. The horn call which 
heralds the arrival of Siegfried at Neidhdhle was gentle and romantic, 
not incisive and staccato. Waltraute’s monologue (and also the Annun- 
ciation of Death in Die Walkiire) seemed to be in danger of stopping. 
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Astrid Varnay as Briinnhilde in 
‘Die Walkiire’ 


Hagen’s Watch lost time. And the 
lilting 9/8 of the Rhinemaidens’ 
watery dance was unaccountably 
staid. 

I must interrupt the catalogue, 
for I do not wish to suggest that 
the virtues of this Ring were in 
fact markedly less than those of 
the former ones which we so 
lavishly -praised. But since outside 
heaven no performance of the 
tetralogy can hope to be a com- 
plete one, there is no critical in- 
consistency in our fourth-year feel- 

Houston Rogers ing that it is now high time that 
some of the other aspects of The Ring were explored. By now, we 
long for greater richness of texture, surging tone and rhythm. Especially 
since the failings of this current Covent Garden version are comple- 
mentary, and in sum amount to a lack of colour and energy. 
Kempe’s basically low-toned, grave reading is damped further by the 
muddy palette of Hurry’s settings. He has missed all the grandeur of 
the Rhine scenery which is so important an element of the drama. At 
Covent Garden, no clear keen air blows through the mountain pines; no 
sunlight sparkles and dapples the forest; the actual cardboardy facture 
of the sets (Briinnhilde’s rock looks like a crumpled concertina) is poor. 
John Sullivan's lighting is sensitive, but often so dim we cannot 
see the expression on the singers’ faces. Nor has Covent Garden matched 
their care for the casting with a parallel strengthening of the staging. 
For five years, Valhalla has been horribly drawn, and far, far too close 
at hand. The Rhinemaidens remain a corps of earth-bound ballet girls 
(what has happened to the swimming-apparatus which used to delight 
and surprise us?). Hunding still lives in a curious open-air corral. Sieg- 
fried has nothing to wear but the romper-suit which Mime ran up for 
him (and this is not a flippant point, since in Gétterdémmerung he 
should be seen as a hero, no longer the brash uncouth of the earlier 
opera). There are no Gibichungs on stage at the end, to gaze with 
wonder at the destruction of the old order. Rudolf Hartmann’s produc- 
tion was never a very positive one; rehearsed each year by Peter Potter, 
it is now quite uninteresting and undynamic. Mr Potter’s two main 
innovations concerned Erda. In Das Rheingold, she appeared apparently 
out of the Rhine, borne up on a rock like the Lorelei; in Siegfried, she 
just walked on! In the former opera she should have floating black 
hair, and in the latter appear glacée: but here she simply wore both 
times the Queen of the Night’s tiara. 

What of the singers? In Act 2 of Gétterdaémmerung, Mme Varnay 
gave an inspired, superb performance: for when her intentions are not 
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betrayed by her voice, when the heavy beat and harshness are brought 
under control, then—as Mr Ernest Newman wrote after her first London 
Isolde—she comes as close to the ideal realization of a Wagner heroine 
as human singer can. The voice finds a new flexibility. It is quicker to 
speak. It loses its yowl, and the sound has a burnished radiance. But 
dramatic intelligence still fashions each phrase. Bewilderment, scorn, 
sorrow, anger, passion, exultation, tenderness, are woven into the very 
fibre of the utterance. Much Wagnerian singing is fine singing with the 
expression, so to speak, applied (Windgassen’s, admirable performer 
though he be, is basically of this kind): the emotions play on the surface 
of the tone like changing lights. Mme Varnay can achieve an altogether 
different sort of eloquence and communication, and strike so deeply into 
Wagner’s genius that those who have once heard a great Varnay 
performance can never forget it. Although only in this one act was her 
singing at its most magnificent, to every scene she brought the same 
vividness, concentration, and blazing musical imagination. In little ways 
she impressed us—when she addressed Grane, we followed the direction 
of her eyes, and were almost jolted to find no horse there—as well as 
in great ones. 

Windgassen’s young Siegfried was sung more freely, more treshly 
and subtly, and acted more convincingly than ever before. In Gdtter- 
dammerung he was almost as good, though the presentation needed a 
little more dignity and maturity. Frick’s Hagen is also matured, and was 
splendidly sung, with smoke-dark tone focused on firm, solid notes. 
Hotter’s noble Wotan is well known, though this year Kempe sometimes 
tempted him to be over-bland ; his Gunther, filled with fine things, is not 
quite in focus, but sometimes effusive and over-emotional. Unsupported 
except by phrases which held no rhythmical impulse, neither Siegmund nor 
Sieglinde (Marianne Schech) seemed to be giving of their best. Sieglinde, 
who should be all swift tenderness, emotion and spontaneity, was colour- 
less, and Siegmund’s potential ardour was muted. Mr Vickers sang well 
indeed, but could not project his music as vividly as, after his Bayreuth 
success, we might have hoped. Hilde Konetzni’s Gutrune was still a 
lovely performance; she made the character live. Maria von Ilsovay’s 
Fricka was beautifully voiced, delicately nuanced, but; I find increasingly, 
slightly genteel. Kurt BGhme seemed a rather benevolent Hunding. The 
new Erda, Rut Siewert, proved of no particular interest. Richard Holm’s 
Loge was clever and clear; his naturally insinuating stage-manner found 
a suitable outlet. Una Hale gave the best-sung and most convincing 
account of Freia that this production has known. Otakar Kraus’s 
Alberich and, especially, Peter Klein’s Mime, remain unstaled and alto- 
gether excellent. The drama became more vivid whenever either of them 
was on the stage. AP. 


The Revival Opera Group will give four performances of Meyerbeer’s 
Le Prophéte at the Rudolf Steiner Theatre, London, between January 7 and 
10, 1959. The double cast will include Brenda Scaife, Sari van Hengel, Sylvia 
Franklin, Dennis Stephenson, Joseph Beachus, Irvine Porter, Dennis Butler, 
Robert Gardem John Boulter, Bruce Wyllie and Kurt Ernst-Larisch. Leslie 
Head will conduct, and Peter Foster is the designer and producer. 
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Broadcast Opera 


Third Programme. Le Roi d’Ys (September 25) 

It is always good to hear an opera that interests the historians without 
having penetrated the repertory, especially when the composer is as detached 
a figure as Lalo. Like his contemporary Franck he won recognition very 
late. Le Roi d’Ys was not performed till 1888, well after the next generation 
had made its mark with Carmen, Manon and Lakmé. It had, however, been 
composed some years earlier and rewritten in an attempt to throw off the 
methods of Wagner and retain the clear-cut structures of the French lyric 
stage. Lalo certainly put his finger on the sore spot, but he failed to heal it. 
Haunted by the rival spectres of Wagner and Gounod, he sank into the arms 
of each in turn, and ran up an appreciable debt to several others, including 
Meyerbeer and Bizet. It required a very strong musical personality to bring 
off a French grand opera at this period. The task was beyond Lalo. 

His gifts lay in the direction of light unpretentious lyricism: the de- 
lightful Breton wedding and Mylio’s familiar aubade in Act 3 show him at 
his best. Unfortunately the subject, a Breton legend, had been chosen by his 
alter ego, and might have suited Wagner himself. Lalo is astride the fence 
from the start. The Overture, apparently a survival from his first score, 
alternates strong whiffs of The Flving Dutchman with an ample Gounod- 
esque succulence. The King of Ys holds forth in the ponderous arioso of 
Henry the Fowler, and the military fanfares from all over the landscape are 
likewise beholden to Lohengrin, while the patron Saint Corentin switches us at 
intervals from the banks of the Scheldt into the cathedral attended by quite 
a different Margaret in Faust. But if the melodramatic and spectacular scenes 
are conventional, and the religious episodes worse, there is some fresh and 
attractive music in Le Roi d’Ys. Moreover Lalo created one splendid character 
in Margared. She has the finest air in the opera (early in Act 2), and her 
music is always alive, even if the little rhythmic figure that serves as her 
motive is worked to death. The scenes with her gentler sister Rozenn are 
effectively drawn; but the other characters never rise above the puppet level. 
Lalo’s scoring, much admired in some quarters, envelops the clarity of the 
French tradition handed down by Berlioz and Bizet in a thunder-cloud from 
over the Rhine. Although this may suit the legend, it increases the un- 
balance of the score. 

The opera remains a work of historical interest, illustrating the formid- 
able obstacle that the assimilation of Wagner presented to the French 
genius—an obstacle that submerged the operas of Reyer, Bruneau and many 
others. One is left admiring Lalo’s intelligence rather than his invention. 
He eschews the saccharine element in Massenet, but misses too the crafts- 
manship and the instinct that restrained Massenet from attempting too much; 
he has little of the energy or the dramatic and melodic fire of Bizet, or 
the sensitive charm of Delibes at his best. His virtues in fact are largely 
negative. 

The performance, under Cluytens, was inclined to emphasise the grandiose 
side of the opera, sometimes to the point of blatancy in the orchestral 
playing. Janine Micheau and Rita Gorr made a well-contrasted pair of 
sisters, and the latter was conspicuously successful in projecting Margared’s 
stormy character; but both—as well as the tenor, Henri Legay—were in 
difficulties with their top notes. The lighter scenes, in the performance as in 
the opera, came off best. Winton Dean 


La Donna del Lago (September 28) 

This was a recording from the Maggio Musicale at Florence—not a very 
good tape, I thought. The music was mostly disappointing. An unusually 
impossible libretto, to be sure (after Walter Scott’s poem), but even when all 
allowances have been made on that score the opera remains a pretty 
unrewarding musical experience. No one, of course, would complain if the 
dramatic events were simply ludicrous or clumsily strung together; the trouble 
here was the poverty, the meagreness of Rossini’s invention, which just about 
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ticked over, like the well-oiled machine it was, from start to finish but only 
rarely roared into top gear—only once, to my ears, in the compelling proces- 
sional which occurred in act 3. As for the famous ‘Bardic Chorus’: if what 
I heard in act 2 was that number, it sounded fatuous to me. Perhaps all these 
goings-on in the Highlands got Rossini down. But in fact his music didn’t 
strike me as the work of a depressed artist but, rather, as the work of one 
thoroughly bored. I found Rossini’s extended yawn infectious, but I was not 
so enforcedly somnolent that I wasn’t able to admire the cast, especially 
Rosanna Carteri who sang very agreeably as the daughter of Douglas d’Angus 
(Lord Douglas, that is). I wonder, in parting, if this kind of opera is best 
suited to the radio? Such watery-coloured inspirations really need the stiffen- 
ing of a stage. Mr Dyneley Hussey’s summary of the plot was a help, but 
could scarcely keep the piece on its legs. Donald Mitchell 


A Tale of Two Cities (Television, October 2) 

This, as publicity made sure we should know, was the B.B.C.’s most 
ambitious and expensive television production yet. Amazingly enough, it 
justified even its promoters’ hopes. Of Benjamin’s music, little more need be 
said here; except to admit that I find it highly professional but nevertheless 
undistinguished, an inferior work to Prima Donna and The Devil Take Her 
where the comedy can gain from the score’s lack of weight. 

The great merit of the production was that Rudolf Cartier did not let 
himself be carried away by the richness of the means at his disposal. He is 
that rare figure—almost unique, indeed—a producer with an equal under- 
standing of cinema and opera; and so the third art for which TV is struggling 
to act as midwife was in this instance neither still-born nor monstrous. There 
were some memorable shots: all the opening, from the rattling of the horses’ 
hooves onwards; the beginning of the revolution, when Cartier could not 
resist a near-quotation from Eisenstein’s most famous Battleship Potemkin 
sequence; the trial; even the final sacrifice, though John Cameron’s acting 
ability as Sydney Carton did not match his singing. There was a beautiful 
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performance from the veteran Heddle Nash as Dr Manette, with Amy Shuard 
hamming gorgeously (and entirely appropriately) as Madame Defarge. These 
were outstanding: excellent in smaller roles were Heather Harper as Lucie 
and Alexander Young as Charles Darnay. The New Opera Company, who 
know the work thoroughly, flung themselves into it enthusiastically; and the 
whole elaborate performance was held together with great credit by their 
young conductor Leon Lovett. J.W. 





Readers’ Letters 
Opera prices 


In criticizing the opera audience, the high cost of opera-going in London 
must be borne in mind. The seats may be reasonably priced but the follow- 
ing specimen budget for my wife and myself for one performance at Covent 
Garden tells a different story. 


2 Gallery seats... Ee at 12 0 
Meal for two a re rn 6 0 
Fares (I use my season ticket) ... . oe. 
Programme pate ss een i. , 
Two cups of coffee 1 6 


a 32 


This budget leaves little room for economies and it must also be re- 
membered that many opera-goers also enjoy ballet, concerts, etc. All of 
which brings us back to your query, ‘Is there too much opera in London at 
the moment?’ There probably is when one realises the total cost of attending 
an opera performance even in the cheapest way. 

John N. Donald, New Barnet, Herts. 
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could be deepened by your participation in the 
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Take The Monthly Letter for example. Costing 
only 10/- per annum, post free, this publication keeps 
you advised of all the latest record releases, previews those to come, and contains such 
information as makes it invaluable to the collector of classical records. May we send you a 
specimen copy, together with details of our other exclusive services to Opera lovers? 
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BORIS, PIMEN, and VARLAAM 
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Boris Godounov 
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a Calendar 


(Programmes subject to alteration) 




















Date COVENT GARDEN | SADLER’S WELLS | TOURING OPERA 

November Her Miajesty’s, Carlisle 

1 (@) —_ — Bride 

1 (e) Ballet Samson and Delilah Cavalleria; Pagliacci 

November Royal, Newcastle 
Boris Godunov = ' Bride 

4 Balle; _ | Don Giovanni 

5 Ballet | Merry Widow Cavalleria; Pagliacci 

6 Boris Godunov | Flying Dutchman 

7 Ballet | Merry Widow Barber of Seville 

8 (m) Ballet _ Bride 

8 f&) Boris Godunov Flying Dutchman | Madama Butterfly 

November Grand, Hanley 

10 Boris Godunov — Bartered Bride 

il Ballet Falstaff Barber of Seville 

12 Bartered Bride Dutchman Carmen 

13 Merry Widow Cavalleria; Pagliacci 

14 Bartered Bride Samson and Delilah Don Giovanni 

15 (m) —_ | Bartered Bride 

15 © Samson (Handel) Merry Widow Madama Butterfly 

November | Grand, Wolverhampton 

17 Ballet — Carmen 

18 Samson Falstaft | Madama Butterfly 

19 Aida Merry Widow Bartered Bride 

20 Bartered Bride F | Don Giovanni 

21 Ballet Merry Widow Pagliacci 

22 (m) Ballet _- Bartered 

22 «) Aida Flying Dutchman | Barber of Seville 

November Alexandra, Birmingham 

24 Samson | _ Barber of Seville 

25 Ballet Merry Widow Don Giovanni 

26 Bartered Bride Carmen 

27 Rosenkavalier Samson and Delilah Cavalleria; Pagliacci 

28 Ballet | Bartered Bride 

29 (m) Ballet — Barber of Seville 

29 «e) Rosenkavalier Merry Widow Madama Butterfly 











WEXFORD FESTIVAL 
I Due Foscari (Verdi) November 1; Anna Bolena (Donizetti) November 2 


| ao I eeeneaaan PLAYERS. Drill Hall, Sevenoeks. The Conspirators (Schubert), November 
18— 


eS GROUP. Assembly Rooms, Durham. Iphigénie en Tauride (Gluck), 


CHESTER OPERA GROUP. Saltnmey Secondary Modern School, November 19—21, Laisa Miller 
(Verdi) William Aston Hall, Technical College, Wrexham, November 22 


ROYAL FESTIVAL HALL, LONDON 

Irmgard Seefried, November 9 

BBC Symphony Orchestra, Elisabeth Lindermeier, Rudolf Kempe. November 12 
Royal Philharmonic Orchestra, Gré Brouwenstijn, Samuel Rosenheim. N b 





BBC BROADCASTS FOR NOVEMBER 


2 

6 

9 Mbonte Ivnor (Rocca), Radio Italian recording 

9 Morte dell’aria (Petrassi) and The Recruiting Officer (Dibdin) concert performances from 
Goldsmith’s Hall, London (BBC) 

fan tutte, recording from Salzburg. 

Boatewain’s Mate (repeat performance of broadcast last May) 
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A DELIGHTFUL LONG PLAYING RECORD 


EILEEN FARRELL 





and the PHILHARMONIA ORCHESTRA 
conducted by THOMAS SCHIPPERS 


Divinites du Styx, ALCESTE — Gluck (sung in French) 

Ozean, du Ungeheuer, OBERON — Weber (sung in German) 
Sorta e la notte; Ernani! Ernani, involami, ERNANI—Verdi 
(sting in Italian) ; 

Suicidio ! La Gloconpa — Ponchielli (sung in Italian) 

Adieu, forets, JEANNE D’ARC—Tchatkovsky (sung in French) 
Celui dont la parole (Il est doux, il est bon), HERODIADE — MASSENET 
(sung in French) 

L’Annee en vain (Air de Lia), L’ENFANT PRODIGUE—Debussy 
(sung in French) 

To this we’ve come, THE CONSUL — Menotti 

33CX1596(LP) 
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